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TTRACTIVE SUPPLEMENTARY READERS 


Lucia’s Peter and Polly in Suininer 


FOR SECOND YEAR 





35c 


Sp a ee cate an sig ies AO ios 


Pyle’s Stories of Humble Friends 
FOR THIRD YEAR 


50c 


3 


= cE 
oe 2 premamernarae' ai 


Peter and Polly are two little children who live in the 
country, and this story tells of the simple, interesting 
incidents in their life during a singlesummer. It gives 
# natural and delightful account of their play and of 
- those things that ordinarily come within the experience 
of young children, showing their point of view, their 
_ limitations and their development. Throughout, the 
“author has evidenced a remarkable understanding of 

he child's mind and a perfect sympathy with his inter- 
ts. Asa continued story the book will make a double 
appeal for use in supplementary reading. 


FOR THIRD YEAR 


Of these imaginative tales and verses, a considerable 
- wumber were first published in periodicals with great 
success. Many of the stories deal with little incidents 
of child-life, or tell of the doings and fates of animals, 


tothe child’s mind. The pictures were all drawn by 
the author. 


| ‘Needham’s Outdoor Studies 


FOR SIXTH YEAR 


40c 


A collection of absorbing nature lessons designed for 
pupils of some experience and some previous training 
in Observation. They are aot given as random stories 
to awaken temporary interest, but as guides to close 


Ss and continued observation, and for the educative value 


- of the phenomena of nature which the ‘y describe. The 
author has written of things he would have the pupils 
see and do and think about. 


By arousing their interest this little book encourages 
chikiren to treat animals with kindness. The stories 
pertain to domestic animals and form a study from 
which there are many delightful things to be learned. 
They show unusual examples of devotion, and give 
many curious and interesting incidents which have ac- 
tually occurred in the lives of pets. Some of the stories, 
as those of the ants and of the hermit crabs, are purely 
fictional, though based on facts of natural history. 


Bartlett’s Animals At Home 


FOR FOURTH YEAR 

Each story in this book tells about some one partie- 
ular animal, and in nearly every case illustrates the life 
of a class rather than that of anindividual. Each ani- 
mal’s habitat is des¢ribed at some length in order to 
make clear the influence of environment on its mode of 
life, and also to point out its special adaptation to its 
surroundings. Only those animals have been selected 
which are representative types. 


45c 


Turner’s Our Common Friends and Foes 
30c 
FOR THIRD YEAR 


This is a collection of original stories, relating to the 
toad, quail, bumblebee, chickadee, ant, cabbage butter- 
fly, mosquito, and’ fly.. The stories are pleasantly told 
inp an easy, straightforwatd manner, which wil] attract 
and hold the interest of young readers. They are also 
calculated to awaken and stimulate the children's inter- 
est in these lower forms of life, which, although famil- 
iar by sight everywhere to most people, are, neverthe- 
less, but little understood. The economic problems 
relating to the treatment of these familiar friends and 
foes are well presented in a manner that will lead to 
practical results beyond the schoolroom. 





I 


Our Guide to Good Reading, an illustrated descriptive catalogue of 255 Supplementary 
Readers, will be sent to any teacher on request. 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 
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THE. CONVENTIONS. 
When this number of the Journal 
Education reaches its readers the 
Mational Republican convention will 
~ still ~ ‘in-session at Chicago, with the 
me of its deliberations pre- 
mndeétermined. Never in 
i yee if opondica! history ‘has there 
been a pre-convention campaign of 


. such bitterness; and it will be a relief 


to the American public, weary of 
claims’ @nd counter claims, accusa- 
tions and vituperation;-when it is all 
over. ‘Meanwhile, increasing impor- 
tance attaches to the action of the 
Democratic _ €onyention, which as- 
sembles next week at Baltimore..-It 
has it in its power,—more than is or- 
dinarily the case,—to make or mar 
the fortunes of the party which it 
The contest between the 
aspirants for the nomination has not 
— gnenely so strenuots as that on 

Republican side,. but it has been 
Sen real, for the candidates are men 
of quite different types * and they 
Stand for quite different things. The 
work of selection may well be more 
protracted than at Chicago, for 
Democratic traditions and usage call 
for a two-thirds vote to nominate, 
and this means 729 votes, instead of 
340 as at Chicago. 


A GREAT STRIKE ORDERED. 
“lf all the labor organizations: af- 
-filiated with the British Transport 
Workers’ Federation were to obey 
Bag order for a general strike sent out 
the general council of that federa- 
foreign and 
‘cOastwise shipping of the kingdom 
- would have been tied up and 300,000 
_ workmen would have been idle. But, 
whatever the provocation may be, it 


i difficult to engineer an extensive . 


strike Or to maintain it for any length 
of time “upon an empty treasury. 
Trade utiidnm funds in. the kingdom 
have been greatly depleted by the 
dockers’~ strike of last year and by 
the more recent coal strike. Add to 
this\the fact that, owing to labor in- 
terruptions, there is now thore free 
labor’ than for many years, and it is 
not surprising that the order for a 
‘strike went unheeded in some of the 
more important ports in England, 
Scotland, and Wales. 


WIDESPREAD LABOR UNREST. 


Meanwhile the area of labor unrest 
is constantly increasing. In France 
the port of Havre has been almost 
tied up by a seamen’s strike, follow- 
ing a demand for an immediate in- 
crease of wages, although an increase 
was granted only a_ fortnight ago. 
The «sailings -of the vessels of the 
French transatlantic lime were can- 
celed in consequence. The day after 
the. strike at Havre the seamen of 
Bordeaux voted to strike. These 
Strikes and threats of strikes among 
seamen and transport workers abroad 
can hardly fail to affect the tides - of 
European travel. At home, there are 
still serious -stfikes in some of the 
Massachusetts and Connecticut 
towns; anda strike upon the Boston 
Elevated railway. which controls most 
of the street-car travel in and abour 


Boston, has occasioned a great deal 
of inconvenienc: to the population of 
Bdston. and its suburbs, and has been 
attended sy -onsiderable. rioting. 
bjt stri ee was brought about by the 
atten , tsi ganization 


to unienize the men. 
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THE CUBAN INSURRECTION. 


With two warships in the harbor of 
Havana, and detachments of Amen- 
can. sailors... and marines at various 
threatened points in the Guantanamo 
district and elsewhere, the. serious- 
ness of the Cuban insurrection, so far 
ds its bearing upon the United. States 
is “concerned, is sufficiently apparent. 
As ‘to the actual extent of the insur- 
rection, and the real result of the. oc- 
casional skirmishes between the in- 
surgents and the government troops, 
reports aré too conflicting to carry 
much weight.. The situation: is com- 
plicated. by the fact that there are 
some large imttrests which would like 
nothing better than to have the in- 
surrection take such a form as to 
compel- ‘direct intervention “by the 
United States. The insurgents, wit- 
tingly or not, are playing into the 
hands of these interests. But Secre- 
tary Knox has formally repéated the 
assurances of the United States that 
no intervention is contemplated.. The 
present Cuban government has been 
“going some” in the matter oi for- 
eign loans; and it is open to doubt 
whether it can borrow enough nioney 
to enable’ it to put down the insur- 
rection without exceeding the limits 
which the United States, as its finan- 
cial guardian, will have to set. 


> 

THE COMMERCE. COURT. 
The supreme court of the United 
States has adjourned for the summer 
recess without handing down the im- 
portant decisions which were looked 
for in the anthracite coal road and 
other cases. But among its latest de- 
cisions were several reversing the de- 
cisions of the tommerce court in a 
number of cases, and defining the 
limitations of that tribunal. The su- 
pteme court holds that the commerce 
court was not intended to supersede 
or override the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, but to. supplement. _ it 
and expedite some of its business. 
The aim in the establishment of the 
commerce court, as affirmed by Chief 
Justice White, was to co-ordinate and 
simplify the rulings of the various 
lower federal courts, so that shippers 
and carriers might more clearly as- 
certain their rights. This decision of 
the Supreme court might be expected 
to lessen the friction between the 
Interstate ‘Commerce Commission 
and the commerce court by leading 
the latter to keep within its functions; 
but it came too late to prevent both 
houses of Congress from cutting out 
of the appropriation bill the item for 
the maintenance of the commerce 
court. 
THE RESTRICTION 
GRATION. 
A petition which has just been sent 
to Congress, asking for the enact- 
ment of some measure for the restric- 
tion. of immigration, is remarkable 


OF IMMI- 


because it is signed by prominent 
educators,» financiers, and heads of 
labor organi zations. Chis concur- 


rence of opinion among classes whose 


intérests and ideas often clash is Sig- 
nificant. The argument of the peti- 
tioners is that. the - of living 
problem is, aggravated by the unlim- 


ited importation of unskilled laborers 

with whom Americans must compete, 
and that the maintenance of American 
Standards of living among the labor- 
ing classes is impossible, unless a 
limitation is placed upon this impor- 
tation of labor. There is mach to be 


said defence of this view, and 
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deserves the serious consideration off 
Congress. The peculiar characterig-% 
tics of the Lawrence 
growth of the I. W. W. give 1 forge: 
THE GERMAN SQUADRON. 
The German squadron, under come 
mand. of 
witz, which is now visiting this coun- 


try, in return for the visit paid to” 


German ports last year by the Ameri 
can squadron, was very cordially en- 
tertained in.New York; the only ine 
cident . in the least untoward being 
the fact that the commissioner of po- 
lice was obliged to leave the banquet 
in a hurry in order that he might be 


able: personally to lead the police co 


horts' which weré suppressing the” 
motous demonstrations of the strik- 
ing waiters outside the hotel where 
the banquet was in progress. - Such 


exchanges of courtesy as this unques=” 


tionably do good in éstablishing 2 
more cordial feeling between different 
governments and peoples. They do 
not actually prevent. quarrels, but 
they make them more difficult, 
THE LUCKLESS FRENCH 
NAVY. ° 
The French navy has. lost another 
of its submarines. through collision 
with one of its battleships, in the 
course of a_ series of practice 
manoetivres.. The submarine was 
cut in two, and the twenty-six men 
on board perished.. No blame ap- 
pears to attach to the _ battleship, 
which was steaming quietly along, 
when the submarine suddenly rose to 
the surface, right under the bows of 
the warship. This is the sixth sub- 
marine which the French navy has 
lost through accidents of a similar 
character within the last two or thrée 
years. This succession of disasters 
goes to show the peculiar perils at- 
tending the Management of these 
modern engines of naval warfare, 
Yet King George of England went in 
one of them with a light heart the 
other day on an experimental trip; 
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Educational Association Officers 


Art and Manial Training Teachers’ 
Association: Alvin E. Dodd, Bos- 
ton, president; Mary B. Hyde, 
Brooklyn, vice-president; Thelwell 
R. Goggeshall, New York, record- 
ing secretary and treasurer; Iris 
Prouty, Bedford, Mass., corre- 
sponding secretary; R. Bailey Far- 
num, Albany, editor. 

New Hampshire State 

ciation: Harlan M. 
cipal, Exeter, 

ident J H. 

e-president; 
Manchester, 





Teachers’ 
Bisbee, prin- 
president; Superin- 
Blaisdell, Laconia, 
Elsie D. Fairbanks, 
secretary, treasurer; 


As- 


John Gault, principal, Manchester. 
New Hampshire Kindergarten Asso- 
ciation: Bertha A. Colburn, Ports- 
mouth, president; Elsie A. Dustin, 
Manchester, treasurer; Myrta 
Lowe, Concord, secretary. 
Nebraska State Association of Teach- 
ers of History: Mrs. Ada I. Atkin- 
son, Omaha, president; Miss Julia 


Wort, Lincoln, secretary. 


Cincinnati Schoolmasters’ Club: | T. 
W. Gosling, president; Charles Ot 
terman, vice-president; C. T. Han- 
selman, secretary; Felix Rezke, 
inancial secretary. 

New York City High Sch leach- 
ers’ Association: Willia: Mor- 
tey, president; Miss Agnes Cart, 


secretary 


strike and the 


Admiral von Rebeur-Pasho 
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PRESENT. ILLITERACY 

Considered without qualifying circumstances, the latest 
official reports indicate that only three persons out of ten 
thousand in Germany are unable to read or write, while 
the proportion of illiteracy in Great Britain is 150 per 
10,000 as against 770 per 10,000 in the United States. 
These figures are based on a comparison of illiteracy 
among some of the leading nations which has just been 
made and issued for free distribution by the United 
States bureau of education. The bureau has used the 
preliminary figures of the 1910 census for this country, 
and the latest official reports available for the others. 

Although America seems to make a bad third in the 
comparison, the bureau of education’s publication calls 
attention to circumstances which tend to put a much 
better face upon the matter. Thus, the American figures 
include the entire population more than ten years of age, 
while the German figures cover only the army recruits, 
and the British statistics are based on data drawn wholly 
from official marriage registers. Hence the German and 
British statistics deal. only with adults, and generally 
speaking, with physically and mentally normal adults, 
while the United States census includes without discrim- 
ination every one above the ten-year age limit. 

Again, it is pointed out, the showing of the United 
States is brought down by reason of the fact that the 
country has a large population of foreign-born whites - 
as well as of colored persons, among whom the percent- 
age of illiteracy is 12.8 per cent. and 30.5 per cent, re- 
spectively. The illiteracy among the native waltes of this 
country.is.only.thfee pér. cenit] 

Density of population has an important Mearing on the 
problems: incident to bringing the children together for 

purposes of education, and therefore is an important 
consideration when discussing illiteracy Statistics tt" 
ao this ‘connection the document issued by the bureau of 
. “ed¥cation shaws that the numbeg. of . inhabitants e" 
a Baeare milé.in the ohy tia is more -than ~ 
woe Great Britain pfattieally dian this. MiIGi.4 
shade over thirty. France, with a population of 189% 
persons to the squaretpiley fas, 4 pd cent} of ijliterates 
in its population over temyeans’ofage. Te Should be. 
noted, however, according to.the bureau of education's 
report, that this includes a large-*number of persons who 
never had the benefit of compulsory education laws, 
which wer~ enacted in 1882. | 

The nations of Western. Europe are compared 
with ti Jnited States for the reason, among others, 
that like this country they all have well-organized sys- 
tems. of public instruction. The bureau of education’s 
examination of five nations of Southern and Eastern 
Europe shows that the proportion of illiteracy here runs 
from twenty-six to seyenty per cent. “The lowest ratio 
for this group,” says-the.monograph,.. “exceeds that for 
the Southern states of the Union, res the greater part 
of the American colored poptilation is massed.” 
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SCHOOL RECORDS 

Every child in the elementary city. schools. of the 
United States is to be card catalogued, anda running 
history of his entire school career in the grades kept 
permanently on file, according to plans formulated by 
investigators whose report has just been issued for free 
distribution by the United States bureau of education. 
Although this plan has just been inaugurated, it has the 
approval of the»National.Education Association, while 
some 300 cities have already begun to keep the cards. 
Eventually, it is anticipated, about 6,000,000 pupils will be 
thus tabulated, 

With the new card-catalog system in full operation 
throughout the country, definite. and scientific answer 
can be made to a large number of questions the ‘solution 
to which must now be gnéssed in latge measure. How. 
many times has a given child been detained,in.a grade? 
How many backward, over-age, or retardéd children are 
there in a given city’s schools? How does this showing 
compare with other cities? Does foreign birth affect 
progress? If so, how? Does kindergarten training help 
a child throngh’the grddes?, How’ does) absence from 
school affect progress? 

These and other like questions can be answered readily 
and accurately when the new cumulative card index, in 
which every young American has his place, can be drawn 
upon for the information. 

The form of card contains:the following entries, among 
others: Age of child, date of admission to school; 
grade; days present; health; conduct; scholarship; place 
of ‘birth; vaceinated; name’ atid bdbugation of parent or 
euardian. 

~is-the child. moves.irom grade to grade, or from build- 
ing to ee the card containing his wed record will 


sh should 
this way igtentire 
heck gainst 
af by YCAP men 

bee 2 g the ey sieve index Card as 
a means Of k ‘Bhool history of every A 

child, the co vibe > investigators has also dr 

a unifofm method of reporting fiscal statistics, 

costs may be computed upon the same universal basi 


my om one eas eal uel 
“each Of er, "ats nag A, 


In vtsy ti to 


a committee appointed by the Department’ of 
tendence of the National Education Association, 

in co-operation with the United States Bureau a 
cation, The result of their labors is issued as a 

ment document under the title: “Report of the Cémmit- 
tee on Uniform Records and Reports,” and will 

free. upon reqnest to the United States commissié 


‘education, “Department™ of the Interior, Was 
De Cc, 


‘‘ As the beginning gibes a bias to the Whole after devel i. 


ment, so the early beginnings of education are of 
importance.’ —Froebel. 


If Froebel was alive to-day, he would without a doubt recommend an 
the Beginners’ pencil. It is as its name implies, made expressly for Begin 
It is half an inch in diameter and contains a ) soft lead suitable for easy 
ing. It will not tire the muscles of the child's hand, and it rests the hand o 


acher. 

Send 4 cents in stamps apd.a sample will ate ~ 

In-preparing your specifications Pp the sthopl year, w@can 
help you to select Y the right penci F'the pe lar work in your'sch : 
ing you DIXON'S PENCIL GUIDE and DIXON’S SCHOOL CA 
——— two books contain just the imformation you have been wishing t 
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POA IS ET RT 0 Bw Oe gt 


CRESS oe 


are yours for the asking. 


JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE CO. 
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TIMPORTANT NEW MACMILLAN BOOKS| | WHY THE NEW-WORID 
THE CONTINENTS AND THEIR PEOPLE SPELLER SERIES SUCCEEDS 








By James Franklin Chamberlain, Ed. B.,%. B., Depart- 
ment of Geography, State Normal School, Los Angeles, 
California, he 3 Arthur Chamberlain, B. 8., A. M., 

y Professor of Education, Throop Polytechnic 
Institute, Pasadena, California. Each volume, Cloth, 


It is the only speller which shows the chil- 
dren how to study. 
It has short lessons. Much of the poor spelling 


nN 


2mo. . iu 
VOLUME |. NORTH AMERICA of to-day is the result of giving children too 
xi+299 pages. 55 cents net. many new words to master at a time. 
fe. tele yeteane on the cousitrten of Herth America are 3. Itis practical. It has been tested in the class- 
trea’ in detail, their 8 , political, social, and indus- , . 
trial characteristics being described. Suockaer’ is the result of years of thoughtful 
VOLUME Il. EUROPE 4. It provides more review and drill on common 


x+258 pages. 55 cents net. wo 
In the twenty-one chapters of this book al! the countries Itt 8 than any other speller. ; 
of Europe are carefully and fully treated. As in the preced- t teaches words as they occur in phrases and in 
ing volume, the authors place much emphasis upon the re- sentences as well as singly. 


or 


between physical and human conditions in the vari- 6. i ; : a : 
Ses Uadettio’ of Ut coutinent. It oe varied. There is not a trace of deadening 
Both f d t at- sg. 7s . . . 
sractively illustrated. 2 ec Sager eg lenmuaealn 7. Itis interesting. The interest springs from the 
HOW TO LEARN ENGLISH matter itself, not from something outside of 
— 
By ages wetbe: Sieneh Diese’ Sabeal, Mertierd, Cons. 8. It beers es for the vocabulary the pupil will 
an npa I. Ryan, 4 ool, New Britain, Conn. need to use i i ; a 
’ Cloth. 12mo. vili+257 pages. 55 cents net. and wee Se ae work—no unusual 
This book is unique in its plan, inasmuch as each lesson is 9. It teaches homonyms separately, so that th 
an expression of an actual experience in the life of the pupil, , J P y; ey 
the adult foreigner. The conversational method is used will not be confused. 
throughout. 10. It groups together words of similar meaning 


BEGINNINGS IN AGRICULTURE and thus induces thought. 


11. It leads the pupil to make his own rules for 


By A. R. Mann, Secretary to the New York State College elli 

of Agriculture at (ornell University. Cloth. 12mo. spelling. , is St 

x+326 pages. 75 cents net. 12. It teaches pupils to see difficult combinations of 

Based on the Report of the Committee of the National Edu- letters and to scrutinize new words for such 
coitepal rae ey Oe punetsiel aneneton in ——— for combinations 

ural Communities, this text treats the four sets of subjects “ : P <1 
recommended by that Committee: the affairs of qarioultare, 13. It not only sends the pupil to the dictionary but 
the soil, farming schemes and crops, and farm animals. shows him how to use it. 

“The may be taught with ease by any teacher, and no 





upil can study it without ever after being well informed.”— 
ae of Education. 


The Macmillan Company World Book Company 


66-65 With Avante, Now York Yonkers-on-Hudson, New York 
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Hawkes, Luby and Touton’s 
Complete School Algebra 


Just Published - $1.25 


Of the one hundred largest cities in the United States as shown by the census for 1910, twenty-six 
have introduced the Hawkes, Luby, and Touton Algebras either wholly or in part. In addition to these 
cities the Hawkes, Luby and Touton Algebras have been adopted in over 1100 other schools since March, 1910. 
The COMPLETE SCHOOL ALGEBRA includes in a single volume, with the necessary abridgment, al! the 
material in First Course in Algebra and Second Course in Algebra. Published in a one-book and a two- 
book series these algebras offer an arrangement of ideal flexibility in their adaptation to the conditicns in 
different schools. 










THE WENTWORTH-SMITH GEOMETRY 
Plane Geometry - - 80 cents 


OOD BRS EE tae > non seaeanenia GERMEE, ee adie - 75 cents 
Plane and Solid Geometry "S$ T30°"""r"r" 


A-list of 1,700. introdactions im the first year and a half tells its own story of the success.of The Went- 
worth-Smith Geometry. It is thé successor of the Wentworth Geometry—simplified, bettergagmmmged, splen- 
didly adapted to meet the needs of to-day. pte w ; 

The Wentworth-Smith Geometry gives in perfect form the historic group of fundant 
supplies an unusually large amount of carefully graded suggestive work for original demon : 
satisfies all requirements fora modern high school course in geometry. , ——. 


GINN AND COMPANY, 


29 Beacon Street 
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NEW ORLEANS 


New Orleans-is making great strides in 
educational equipment. She has not had elegant 
public schoo! buildings erected by taxpayers until 
recently. Here as in no other city the best 
school buildings are all private gifts. On a 
former visit to the city the famous gifts of Mr. 
McDonough and the Harvards were described at 
length. ' 

FOUNDER’S DAY. 

The schools annually remember these benefac- 
tors. On the first Friday in May of each year 
the schools hold appropriate memorial exercises 
for an hour. Then each school sends a delega- 
tion of pupils with a lovely floral tribute. They 
plan to arrive at the monument to Mr. Me- 
Donough in the city park opposite the City Hall at 
the same time. 

The monument is unparalleled in the conception. 
There is a noble bronze statue of Mr. Mc- 
Donough with a lad by his side, gazing gratefully 
and admiringly up to the benefactor of the city 
schools. 

The high schools wreathe the statue with floral 
garlands, and the other schools cover the entire 
mound and pedestal with large and beautiful 
bouquets and wreaths. The mound is thirty feet 
across and the flowers are piled high every inch 
of it. 

The pupils then sing “Louisiana” and march to 
the City Hall, where the mayor takes the hand of 
each of them. Itis, all inall, the most beautiful 
and impressive public school function I know. 


NEW BUILDING. 

The visit to the mayor’s office is especially 
significant just now, because Martin Behrman, 
who has been mayor for eight years, has been 
distinctly the public school mayor. 

The General Beauregard and the Robert C. 
Davey are the two new, tax-built elementary 
schools and both have come in his administration, 
as have the two elegant new high school build- 
ings for girls and one soon to be built for the 
boys. Up to this time the high school buildings 
have been positively disgraceful; now they have 
beautiful buildings for the high school girls and 
will soon have one for the boys. 

THE DELGADE SCHOOL. 

Private devotion to education has not ceased 
with public activity. Isaac Delgade has be- 
queathed to the city more than $800,000 for a 
trade school. 





The city has accepted this gift and has placed it 
under the direction of the city board of education, 
and plans for the building and school will soon be 
decided upon. 


SCHOOL ATHLETICS. 

Mayor Behrman has taken the liveliest kind of 
interest in all phases of public school life. The 
city purchased an athletic club building and fitted 
up a complete athletic club and named it the Behr- 
man Public School Gymnasium. A similar 
gymnasium is to be provided on the other side of 
the city. 


The mayor also insisted that a large area in the 
city park be set aside and fitted up as a public 
school athletic field. 


PUBLIC SCHOOL ATHLETIC MEET. 


It was my special good fortune to be in New 
Orleans when thousands of citizens filled the 
grand stand of the State Fair grounds to see 


nearly 2,000 public school boys compete for 
school honors in some twenty “events.” No boy 
can enter for one of these contests unless his 
scholarship and conduct are satisfactory. He 


must, also, have tried out with his own school. 
They are all representative of their schools. It is 
useless to comment on the events or on the 
enthusiasm. It was the fifth annual meet, and 
the audience was the largest ever; the enthusiasm 
was said to be the most intense, and several field 
records were broken. 


STAR-SPANGLED BANNER. 


The eight hundred young ladies of the Susie 
B. Wright high school of New Orleans, without 
notes, and upon my request and not upon the 
suggestion of the music teacher, sang “The Star 
Spangled Banner,” as inspiringly and ardently as 
I have ever heard it sung. They sang every 
stanza without hesitancy. I wonder how many 
girls’ schools in the North could do as well. 

Superintendent Gwinn, who succeeded Warren 
Easton, has his school board, his associates, and 
the teaching force with him most heartily. 

The city is soon to be involved in a campaign 
for a commission form of government, and the 
reduction of the board from seventeen to nine 
or five. However great the ‘improvement in 


general, the schools are always liable to suffer in 
such an overturn. 
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COMMISSIONER CLAXTON’S FIRST REPORT 


No teacher, principal, supervisor, superintend- 
ent, in fact, no one who is working anywhere in 
the field of education can afford to miss the 1911 
report of the commissioner of education, Until 
the mass of material in this report has been di- 
gested one.cannot take a broad view of the cause, 
nor can one realize just what is his place in the 
great profession. 

The form of the report is much as was expected 
by those who have heard Dr. Claxton outline his 
conception of the duties of the bureau, The intro- 
duction, a brief survey of the present educational 
situation, is by the commissioner. The remainder 
of the first volume is composed of chapters on 
special phases of education,—higher education, leg- 
islation, recent progress in city schools, library ex- 
tension, current topics, industrial education, school 
for home makers, agricultural education, rural up- 
lift in foreign countries, training of vocational 
teachers in Germany, education in Porto Rico and 
the Philippines, public instruction in Netherlands- 
India, recent educational progress in Mexico, 
Peru, Chile, and Argentine, educational move- 
ments in Western Europe, educational events of 
international interest, report of the First Univer- 
sal Races Congress, and a good educational di- 
rectory. Each of these chapters is by an expert 
employed in some one of the divisions of the bu- 
reau.. The report makes admirable reading, and is 
indispensable as a reference book. When the 
bureau shall have more money, funds enough to 
employ the experts and collect the data that Dr. 
Claxton desires, and when the reports are issued 
reasonably early their usefulness will be unlimited. 

The commissioner’s introduction is optimistic. 
It shows how encouraging is the constant and 
rapid increase from year to year in the number 
and size of schools of all grades, in the value of 
property used for educational purposes, and in the 
current expenditures for the support of schools, 
libraries, and other educational institutions. 
“Never have the people shown more clearly their 
interest and faith in education. Within the decade 
the average length of the public-school term in the 
country, as a whole, increased twelve days. The 
average number of days attended by each child 
enrolled in the. public schools increased 13.6 days, 
almost fourteen per cent. The number of teachers 
in the public schools increased nearly twenty per 
cent. The average monthly salary for male teach- 
ers increased about thirty-five per cent. ; for female 
teachers about twenty-five per cent. The value of 
all public school property increased more than 
seventy-five per cent., the income of all public 
schools more than eighty-three per cent. The 
number of public high schools in the country in- 
creased more than seventy per cent.; the number 
of public high school pupils more than seventy-six 
per cent. The appropriation of public funds for 
normal schools for the education and professional 
training of teachers increased sixty-five per cent. 


Within the ten years the percentage of illiteracy 
for all classes of people of the United States has 
decreased from 10.7 to 7.7 per cent. 

“Everywhere the importance and necessity of 
education for civic, economic, social, and spiritua} 
welfare are recognized more than ever before. In 
few communities does there exist any longer 
much antagonism in the minds of the people be- 
tween the elementary and the higher schools, 
Much less often than formerly does one hear it 
asserted that the state’s duty with regard to edu- 
cation ends with the establishment and mainte- 
nance of elementary and grammar schools. More 
and more all education is regarded as a unit.” 

All this is distinctly encouraging, but the com- 
missioner’s optimism is tempered by the vast re- 
sponsibility which the increased opportunity en- 
tails. That so much has been done is but proof 
that far more'can be done. The bright spots show 
up the dark spots. “This progress in interest, 
equipment, adaptation, and appreciation is very 
gratifying, but it serves chiefly to call attention to 
the vast amount yet to be done before we shall 
have begun to attain anything like the ideal of edu- 
cation necessary in our civic, industrial, and social 
democracy. The individual and social welfare 
alike demand the highest and best possible educa- 
tion for every individual, and a constant readjust- 
ment of ideals and methods to the ever changing 
requirements of our developing institutions. 

“Of twenty-five million children of school age 
(five to eighteen), less than twenty million are en- 
rolled in schools of all kinds and grades, public and 
private, and the average daily attendance does not 
exceed fourteen million, for an average school 
term of less than eight months of twenty days 
each. The average daily attendance of those en- 
rolled in public schools is only 113 days in the 
year, less than five and three-fourths months. The 
average daily attendance of the entire school popu- 
lation is only eighty and one-half days. This bu- 
reau has no reliable statistics on the subject, but it 
is quite probable that less than half the children of 
the country finish well more than the first six 
grades, only about one-fourth of the children ever 
enter high school, and less than eight in every 100 
do the full four years of high school work. Fewer 
than five in one hundred receive any education 
above the high school.” 

But obviously a knowledge of averages alone is 
not sufficient for a clear understanding of what is 
being done for the education of our children. 
Commissioner Claxton goes on to discuss what is 
done in the several states and for individuals. “At 
last all of the states have normal schools of some 
kind for the professional training of teachers, but 
in the country at large less than one-half of the 
teachers have had adequate preparation for their 
work. If there is a reason why one teacher should 
have adequate training, that the time, money, and 
opportunity of the children of our schools may 
well be used, there is an equal reason why every 
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teacher should be adequately trained, that the time, 
money, and»opportunity of all children in. all 
schools may be Well ttsed.. A very large/per efit 
of the teachers are young men and women under 
twenty-one years of age. Few continue to teach 
long enough to gain wisdom and skill from exper- 
ience. In several states from twenty to thirty per 
cent. of the teachers every year are beginners. In 
a few states the average length of service is less 
than four years of six months each, 

“Schoolhouses and equipment are still inade- 
quate. The total value of all school property, in- 
cluding houses, grounds, and equipment, is less 
than $40 for each child of school age.” 

The country schools seem to be in afi especially 
unsatisfactory condition, according to the report. 
The houses are cheap, insanitary, uncomfortable, 
and unattractive. The terms are short, the teach- 
ers poorly prepared and poorly paid, and over- 


. worked. “In thousands of schools one teacher 


teaches from twenty to thirty classes a day, for 
many of which the period is less than ten minutes, 
Courses of study are ill adapted to the needs and 
interests of country children or the needs of coum- 
try life. Few children learn enough of the his- 
tory of their country and its institutions to fit 
them for intelligent citizenship, and fewer still 
have any adequate introduction to the great stores 
of literature or form the habit of reading good 
books.” 

Attention is called, also, to the great problem of 
moral education. “Knowledge is power, Right 
moral education must come to be understood as an 
essential part of the function of public and private 
schools alike.” 

Higher education is discussed. The suggestions 
are along the line of those offered by the Carnegie 
Foundation. 

“Tn the improvement of schools and other means 
of education the United States bureau of education 
should be an important factor. This bureau has 
no direct control over the schools or other educa- 
tional agencies in any state, nor should it have. 
This control should, I think, remain forever in the 
states. The service of the bureau must be in other 
ways, and these ways are many.” The commis- 
sioner closes his introduction with a statement of 
his recommendations for the immediate extension 
and improvement of the work of the bureau of 
‘education. 

The thirty-five-page survey of educational prog- 
ress during the decade 1900-1910, by Fletcher B. 
Dresslar, is most comprehensive. It is a story of 
consistent advance. Fully as interesting and en- 
lightening is the summary of educational legisla- 
tion throughout the country in 1911 by James C. 
Boykin, who has been chief of the editorial division 
since last October. William R. Hood, of the divi- 
Sion of school administration, in discussing recent 
progress in city schools takes up administrative 
changes—size of school boards, removal from 
Politics, business experts, and professional control; 
teachers’ salaries; measuring the school’s effi- 
ciency,—studies of elimination and retardation, 
professional investigations, testing the product; 
uniformity in statistics; physical welfare of school 
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children,—medical inspection and school hygiene; 
secondary education ;.junior bigh schools , special 
‘schools and classes} rie fot education “and vo- 
cational guidance; wider use of the school plant, 
and recreation facilities. It is easy to imagine 
what an excellent reference this chapter affords, 
The chapter on library extension by the acting li- 
brarian, John D, Wolcott, is unusually thorough, 
Henry R. Evans, of the editorial division, has 
written a good, concise chapter on current educa- 
tional topics. It is to be hoped, however, that in 
the future the events reported may be more nearly 
“current” than those in the report this year. 

Considerable space is given over to a fine survey 
of that vitally important subject, agricultural edu- 
cation, by the specialist in the bureau who has 
charge of land-grant college certificates, A. C. 
Monahan. His exposition of certain secondary 
agricultural schools in different parts of the coun- 
try is especially commendable. 

This is but a glimpse of the valuable matter in 
the report. But this glimpse should be enough to 
make every reader write immediately to the United 
States Bureau of Education asking for volume 1 
of the Report of the Commissioner of Education 
for the year ending June 30, 1911. It is issued for 
free distribution. bn La: W. 
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WOMAN’S MONOPOLY 
EARL BARNES 
in the June Atlantic 

Judging by the facts, women are pretty fully in 
possession of formal education. If we examine 
this monopoly a little more carefully, we shall find 
that while in the kindergarten and in the elemen- 
tary schools boys furnish fifty-one per cent. of the 
enrollment, simply because more boys are born in 
civilized communities than girls, as soon as we 
reach the high schools girls increasingly take the 
lead. In 1910, the girls formed 56.45 per cent. of 
the enrollment in high schools, or there were 
110,249 more girls than boys. The proportion of 
girls increased through each of the four years of 
the course, and, of the graduates, 60.8 per cent. 
were girls. In the public normal schools, 64.45 
per cent. of the students were girls. 

The universities, colleges, and technical schools, 
which are massed together in our government re- 
ports, had hardly any women students in 1870; in 
1880, 19.3 per cent. of the students were women; 
in 1890, twenty-seven per cent; in 1910, 30.4 per 
cent. In all these institutions we had enrolled, in 
1910, 17,707 women. Of 602 institutions reported 
in 1910, 142 only were for men alone; 108 were for 
women alone; and 352 were open to both sexes. 
But here again the influence of women increases 
during each of the four years, for the women took 
41.1 per cent. of the A. B. degrees granted in 1910. 
It is surely not too much to say that, if present 
conditions ‘continue, women will soon be in an 
overwhelming majority in all secondary and higher 
education in the United States. 
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The school is a preparation for life, but it can 
not prepare for life unless it is a life in itself. 
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CAMP FIRE GIRL MOVEMENT AND EDUCATION 


LUTHER H. 


We schoolmen have always assumed that the 
main duties of life were utilitarian; that ifthe girl 
could be taught better at school than at home to 


sew and cook, we were doing the best for the 
girl, but we find that the main point «oes not 
consist so much of the work itself, but of the 


social relation. This sort of domestic training no 
more gets down into their souls to make them 
fundamentally loving in their 
relation to domestic activi- 
ties than if they were learn- 
ing about Octurius, 

Learning about cooking 
ona little gas stove, forty 
girls at a time, with a nurse- 
clad cook to instruct, may 
teach. them more of cooking 
and about the application of 
physics and chemistry than 
a girl could learn in her own 
home, but these are not the 
fundamental things; these 
come through the  signifi- 
cance of the setting of ‘the 
table, the significance of ‘the 
selection of foods from the 
viewpoint of the family in- 
come, and the actual sitting 
down to the table to eat the 
food prepared. 

In restoring these teach- 
ing activities to the home, 
and to the mothers in the 
home, the Camp Fire Girls 
aim to put back into modern 
life those functions which 
for all ages have been essentially woman's, but 
to restore them under conditions demanded 
by woman’s new relation to the world. 

The teaching activities, formerly a duty of 
motherhood, have been specialized out of the 
home till now teaching is merely a minor function 
in the home. Except for the small children the 
mothers are out of the stream of instruction. All 
over the world we have institutions of learning. 
Religion, which during all ages has been centred 
in the home, has been taken out to be specialized 
in churches and Sunday schools. Hand craft has 
been taken and schools of applied arts and domes- 
tic science formed. These three things, which 
were once the principal possessions of woman in 
her home, have been taken away, and she, by the 
very force of necessity, cannot keep in touch with 
them. They belong in the community, and not 
to the individual. 

A new relation with the world is being 
demanded for women in regard to these functions, 
an obligation which the woman of today must 
recognize, and which the woman of tomorrow 
must be trained to meet. 

Half of the effectiveness of teaching comes 
from establishing in the pupil the habit of learn- 
ing, and this is only possible through constant 
repetition of the task. Doing things over and 








A Camp Fire Girl in ceremonia] costume wearing 
the beads which stand for the required honors 
won in order to become a Fire Maker. 


GULICK, M. D. 


over is what makes the method of their doing 
stick. tight and irremovably in memory. School 
instruction in home tasks does not accomplish 
this. The Camp Fire movement offers the 
chance for the woman to use her very motherhood 


as an agency not merely to shape her own 


children, but to help shape the entire community 
in which she lives. 


Any woman who desires the 
larger practical relation to 
society may help give to 
girls and to women that new 
relation which grows out of 
woman’s own definite power 
and training. 

By making home-craft 
the most important factor in 
the Camp Fire organization 
we have planned to restore 
interest and romance _ to 
these things which seem the 
basis of femininity. 

Take a group of a dozen 
Camp Fire girls and six 
mothers volunteer to help 
these girls win domestic 
honors, to add to the list of 
required achievements that 
they may thus win promo- 
tion to the higher ranks of 
the organization, and each 
mother give either a morn- 
ing or an evening a week 
to two girls, giving them the 





actual experiences in the 
home which they need in 
order to pass the test. 
These mothers. must of necessity confer to- 
gether, so that each may teach those things 
with which. she is most familiar and most 


competent. 

One mother may specialize on house clean- 
ing, another on cooking meats, another on 
sewing, and so on. Every mother has learned 
through her own experience certain things which 


should prove available, not only because they 
have proved valuable to her, but will also be 
valuable to other mothers. To pass on these 


social inheritances is fully as important as the 
race physical inheritances. Hence one of the 
deeper purposes and meanings of this movement 
is to restore the teaching functions to mothers, 
not to lend an added burden, but because it 
restores dignity and power and a significance to 
life entirely absent if their daily life consists sim- 
ply in doing mere things. It transfers it from this 
world to the world of beauty. 

Learning about work in no way takes the place 
of doing the work. When I tell my small boy 
that he is not to go to school until he has cleaned 
the ashes out of the fireplace in my living room, 
and has brought up the coal, he has learned more 
than if he studied the calories of heat produced by 
a given amount of coal. 
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The famously wise Dr. John- 


son said, or in words to that 
effect, that to live con- 
sisted in seeing things as 


they really were, not as they 
might be. To teach girls the 
value of those things which 
make life significant, the beauty 
of every-day acts, the romance 
which lies in the most_ trivial 
activity, this is the object of 
the Camp Fire movement. 

By winning honors for effi- 
ciency in such activities as 
home craft, hand craft, nature 
lore, camp craft, health busi- 
ness, and patriotism promotion 
is given for the higher ranks of 
the organization. These ranks 
are that of Wood Gatherer, 
Fire Maker, and Torch Bearer, 
To make these activities attrac- 
tive and aid the girl to find that 
inner vision needed to show the 
teal beauty back of daily life 
we have made use of poetic 
form, beautiful color, and the 
employment of symbolism, em- 
blems, badges, and music. We 
have tried to take drudgery and 
make it a game; tosttip’ ‘the 
dull gray covering of the 
the significant 

This 


acts of daily life. 
organization in no 





commonplace 


way aims to be 
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Camp Fire Girl wearing the official blouse 
as she would appear at school or at work, 
with the collar buttoned and the sleeves 
down. On herarm is the chevron denot- 
ing her rank. Asa Wood Gatherer she is 
entitled to wear the crossed fagots. The 
flame is added when she becomes a Fire 
Maker and smoke added to the fagots and 
fla ne denotes that she is a Torch Bearer. 
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a substitute for education 
gained in schools, but its activi- 
ties aid in making more im- 
pressive the knowledge found 
in books. The honors won in 
nature lore are more important 
in remaining in memory than 
whole textbooks on botany; to 
“recognize fifteen birds by 
their songs” is more impressive 
than. any stilled facts gained in 
textbooks. History is made more 
real through the winning of pa- 


_ triotic honors, The personal ap- 


plication employed inp carrying 
out “a proper celebration of any 
national holiday” is more  in- 
spiring than a stale set descfip- 
tion of events. 

The third law of the Camp 
Fire reads: “Pursue Know- 
ledge.” The world is so 
rapidly re-adjusting ‘itself to 
woman and her work, ‘women 
need the guidance of expert 
knowledge that they may the 
better fit themselves to meet 
life as efficiently as possible. 
Much that we learn seems to 
have no bearing on real life; 
this law tells us to’ learn those 


things which are most important for us to know, 


in order that we may be able, useful, and efficient 


in the world. 





A BACON 
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' MADAME MARIA MONTESSORI 
JANE A. STEWART 


Who is Madame Montessori? 

From those who have studied with her andfrom 
various publications we learn interesting facts 
about this noteworthy Italian professoressa, 


whose educational scheme is at present attracting 


the attention and commanding the approval of 
pedagogs the world around. 

The first impressive statement we get about her 
is the coming into her hands of Dr.. Edward 
Seguin’s famous work on the tseatment and train- 
ing of idiots. Her personal history as an educa- 
tor begins with her study of this great book. Be- 
fore. that, however, she was on record as the first 
woman ever. granted the degree of M. D. by the 
University of Rome; and as assistant doctor in the 
clinic of psychistry she had come in active 
touck with the needs of the mentally deficient. 

That she was a woman of original ideas as well 
as of receptive mind was shown at the great educa- 
tional congress at Turin in 1898, where she was 
one of the noted speakers, and the impression she 
made brought her a call from the Italian Minister 
of Public Instruction to lead the teacher training 
work for teachers of the feeble-minded in Rome. 
The result was the founding of the Scuola 
Ortrofrenica, or “mind-straightening” school, of 
which she was the efficient director for two years. 
Allthe public institutions of Rome sent their men- 
tally deficient to the new institution. Private pu- 
pils were all received.. The work seems to have 
been of a highly successful order. One enthusi- 
astic chronicler declares that “the results were 
considered miraculous,” for “idiots from the pub- 
lic asylums were taught to read and write so that 
they could pass the same examinations that nor- 
mal children of their age were expected to pass at 
the public schools.” 

To Madame’ Montessori, however, the results 
evidently did not appear so miraculous. She 
clearly saw, aS many educators of the feeble- 
minded have also noted, that the notable progress 
of the feeble-minded was due entirely to the special 
education which had aided their development 
along lines of greatest opportunity and freedom 
from restraint. 

Normal children, trained after the same individ- 
ualistic methods, it was plain to see, would forge 
ahead with proportionate power, and the gulf be- 
tween the two had not really been bridged. It was 
still there. 

Madame Montessori is a sensible woman. Her 
head is level. It is not easily turned by praise. 
“While everyone was admiring the progress of our 


idiots,” she declares, “I was meditating on the ' 


reasons that could keep the happy and healthy 
common school children on so low a level that my 
‘unhappy pupils were able to stand beside them.” 

She is at once a utilitarian, a progressive, a phil- 
osopher, a woman of both thought and action. 
She decided to apply her ideas to normal children. 

Leaving the Scuola Ortrofrenice more than a de- 
‘cade ago she re-entered the University of Rome 
as a student of philosophy, taking up experimental 
psychology, then a new study in the curriculum. 
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Incidentally she did) observation work at the exist- 
ing primary schools, and studied pedagogic an- 
thropology. An ardent student, Madame Mon- 
tessori gave seven years to practical and complete 
study of the sub-primary educational problem be- 
fore making experiments in carrying out the ideas 


~ which had germinated within her. 


Sh@ then became head and founder of the “Case 
dei Bambini” (Houses of Childhood), which she es- 
tablished in the congested tenement house district 
of San Lorenzo, Rome, through the philanthropic 
institute for better housing and living conditions. 
These institutions of the day nursery order have 
proved very beneficial to the poor people of this 
quarter. And in them has been born the now 
world-famous Montessori system of child training 
adapted to rich and poor alike. 

Houses of childhood have been opened not only 
in Rome but also in Milan and other European 
cities. They now exist in London, in New York, 
and other American cities. Last year Switzerland 
passed a law establishing the Montessori system 
in all its public schools. Model schools have been 
epened in Paris. India, China, Mexico, Korea, 
Argentine Republic, and Honolulu are among 
other countries to welcome the system. 

From a simple clinic professor, Madame Mon- 
tessori has evolved into an international teacher- 
trainer. Her school in Rome is the Mecca for 
teachers from all lands eager to get inspiration 
and prestige from the personal instruction of the 
notable educator herself. 
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SAYINGS OF A. F. RICHARDSON 


Eastern State Norma! School, Castine, Me. 


Teachers hurry too much. 

We should not hurry our teaching, especially in 
the lower grades. 

Greater cheerfulness is needed in the school- 
room, 

A teacher will grow beautiful if she appreciates 
her privilege and opportunity. 

The teacher should never forget that he has a 
great deal to learn as well as the child. 

Primary teachers must not forget that it is a 
great change for the child to come from home life 
to school life. 

Do not forget that your pupils spend more time 
every day in the out-of-school world than in 
school life. 

If a teacher is born, not made, he sometimes 
needs to be born again. 

The teacher’s expression is often more impor- 
tant than her words. 

Always have some reserve force. 

Remember that there may be a crisis at any time 
that will require reserve force. 

Do not use all your strength, energy, or re- 
sources. 

There are many little things for the teacher to 
learn every day. Bea student every day of your 
activities and habits in school. 

Get yourself in order and keep yourself in order. 
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Do not! begin to teach until you are in order, 
until. the school is in ‘order, and the class is in 
order. 

Keep yourself in order in school and out. 

Keep the pupils in order in school and out. 

There is always a good move to make in any 
game ; there is sometimes a better move. Always 
seek the best move. 

If you have a case of ;discipline put it off till 
morning. It is always better for teacher and pupil 
to have discipline attended to the next morning. 

Keep an eye out for the funny side of things. 
Here is a true story of Dennis Bowman. He was 
chewing gum much to the disgust of his teacher. 

“Dennis, give me that gum.” 

The lad sat still, kept on chewing and rammed 
his hand into his pocket. 
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“Dennis, did you hear me? I say give me that 
gum.” 
“Can’t you wait a minute? I’m trying to find a 


piece that I ain’t chawed.” 


There must be no fickleness in your discipline, 
It must be the.same yesterday, to-day, and for- 
ever. There must be mo.chance of finding you 
careless or inattentive. A boy never walks om a 
fence if he knows that he is going to fall off. It is 
the chance that he may not that tempts him. 


A nervous teacher is.a great misfortune to any 
school. 


Whatever makes for nervousness should be 
avoided if possible. 


Ranking pupils uses up untold nervous energy. 





WOMAN’S RELATION TO THE FARM PROBLEM 


MRS. MARIA T. HARVEy 


Normal School, Kirksville, Mo. 


In defining woman’s relation tu the farm prob- 
lem, it requires ho reflection to realize its all- 
prevading quality. The farmer’s wife is the life 
of the farm. 

This being admitted, and in view of the con- 
ditions that prompted the appointment of a Coun- 
try Life Commission, we must conclude that the 
present status of woman on the farm is not what 
it should be, and because of her close relation to 
the farm problem, otherwise called the Country 
Life problem, we must seek for the causes that 
have fixed her present status, to the end that all 
those forces now engaged in working for a better 
couttry life may be enlisted to bring about as 
speedily as possible a general understanding of 
her present condition, and practicable means of 
relief. 

While to quote the Commission,—“Often her 
condition is ‘all that can be desired, with home 
duties so organized that the labor is not excessive, 
with kindly co-operation on the part of husbands 
and'‘sons, and with household machines and 
conveniences well provided 1... the home 
provided with books and periodicals, musical 
instruments and all the necessary amenities”—it 
is undoubtedly true that the ratio of such homes 
to those where the reverse of these conditions 
obtains, is so small that if we are to render the 
largest possible service prevalent conditions 
should be studied and discussed’ with absolute 
frankness. The tendency on the part of writers 
and speakers to gloss over unflattering facts and 
convey the impression that the ideal isolated 
examples of home and school represent general 
conditions is regrettable because the effect is 
misleading—detrimental to progress, 

What is the farm problem? President Kenyon 
L. Butterfield says: “The American rural problem 
is to maintain upon the land a class of people who 
represent’ the best American ideals—~in their 
industrial success, in their political influence, in 


their intelligence and moral character, and in their 
general social and class power.” 

It is no longer necessary to argue that farming 
is a profession requiring brains and skill, and that 
the farmer’s wife is just as necessary in the 
profession of farming as the farmer himselfi—in 
fact, indispensable to the highest success of farm 
life. And yet, how is it with the American farm 
woman, industrially ? 

With no other preparation for the difficult, 
complex, and most responsible place’ of home- 
maker beyond the experiences gained in her home 
which was conducted as her grandmother had to 
conduct hers under pioneer conditions, where 
tradition ruled that: tomatoes must be canned in 
tin cans “to keep,” that the winter flannelsmay not 
be left off before the thittieth day of May regard- 
less of the temperature, and that all the doors and 
windows must be tightly closed for fear of that 
hurtful draft of air when baby has the measles— 
how can this girl with no other equipment ' than 
the courage, ardor, and confidence of youth be 
expected to do other than practice the traditional 
housekeeping, the most backward enterprise ‘and 
pursuit in the country? 

What opportunity has the average country 
girl for knowing how'to build and furnish a home, 
to secure the greatest comfort with ‘the least 
expenditure of energy and , money? How ‘to 
remodel a house for the same purpose? How to 
locate and plan the garden to save steps and 
secure an abundant variety of wholesome food 
for the table? How to safeguard the health of 
her family? 

But recently, when this subject came up for 
discussion before my class studying “Country Life 
and Problems” a young man, in order to make 
his point clear, gave a summary of his mother’s 
daily roytine of work at this season of the year, 
It ran somewhat like this;—~ 

Rise, 4.30 a. m, Prepare breakfast while men 
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milk cows. Leave dishes, hurry to the cellar, 
strain milk, get cold water from distant well to 
chill milk, carry out the sour and skimmed milk 
for pigs, calves, and chickens—wash the emptied 
vessels and carry out “to sun.” Hurry, feed 
poultry. Hurry, wash dishes. Hurry, gather 
vegetables and fruit for the dinner. Prepare the 
same for table. On certain days, during this 
period, churning, baking, washing, and ironing 
are done in this kitchen. Feed poultry. Prepare 
dinner and serve at 12 o’clock. Wash _ dishes, 
feed poultry, sew or mend, “put up” fruit or 
vegetables during the afternoon. Serve supper 
at 5.30, wash dishes, look after poultry, milk, and 
work in the garden. Retire about 10 p. m. 

This program takes no account of her work 
with the younger children. 

Often the farm wonian must sypply the wood- 
box or coal-hod, bring in the water from a distant 
well, milk the cows, and spade the garden. That 
the average American farm woman is_ over- 
burdened, with, physical. Jabors, and that her 
complex duties of mother and housekeeper are 
carried on under inexcusably hard conditions as 
compared with those that obtain on the farm, 
must be charged to traditional habits of thought; 
yet the effect on the home and community life is 
a large factor in producing the very conditions 
from which so large a percentage of country 
people seek to escape by moving to the towns. 

The situation is well summed up in a little story 
that Miss Van Renselaer of Cornell University 
tells. A question was put to 200 school teachers: 
“Who was the greatest woman in all history?” 
The teacher who received the prize for her unique 
answer, passed Queen Victoria, Frances Willard, 
Helen Gould, etc., and said: “The wife of the 
farmer of moderate means who does her own 
cooking, washing, ironing, sewing, bringing up a 
family of boys and girls to bé useful members of 
society, and finds time for intellectual improve- 
ment is the greatest woman in all history.” 

I believe it will not be challenged that the farm 
woman is the partner of her husband in getting 
his living, or that she is heaviest investor in the 
business of the farm. What is the popular 
estimate of the value of her work? Does custom 
or law place a value on this woman’s time, or al- 
low her a share in the returns, or a voice in the 
disposal of profits? 

Let two sections of the country speak. Miss 
Van Renselaer of New York says: “In the 
enumeration of statistics, housewives are not 
wage-earners; but when a woman dies and it is 
necessary to employ some one else to take her 
place, and she is paid $4.00 or $5.00 a week for 
doing the work the wife did, she is included among 
the wage-earners. If married, she is sure of a 
good steady job and her board and_ clothes. 
Woman’s work should be put upon the same busi- 
ness basis as is the man’s work, that is to say, the 
farm woman should know her own _ industrial 
value, and understand the economic waste attend- 
ing her methods of work and not be obliged to 
resort to the hundred and one soul-racking and 
nerve-wasting economies universally practiced in 
a spirit of self sacrifice,” 
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Miss Wilson; Agricultural College, Minnesota, 
says: “There are many thousands of women 
throughout our farming sections who do not have 
as much as $50.00 a year for personal and house- 
hold expenses (outside of groceries and other 
food stuffs); other thousands who do not have 
half that amount; and still others to whom a dol- 
lar is a small fortune, to be hoarded jealously and 
spent, as is the way of mothers, only for the 
children, for a real need, or a greatly desired 
pleasure.” 

Might it not logically occur to the most careless 
that here is a case not for the earning of more 
money, but for the receiving of what one has al- 
ready earned that she may plan to the greatest 
advantage how to satisfy the innumerable needs 
of her family and the household which require a 
cash outlay? 

Whatever she may be in the industrial life, in 
surveying the social and_ spiritual aspect of 
woman’s life in the farm community, we are 
bound to admit. she.is the dominant, factor, and it 
naturally follows that whatever limits or inhibits 
the exercise of this prerogative works to the dis- 
advantage of the home, and the community of 
which the home is a part. 

A moment’s reflection must convince any fair- 
minded person that a woman carrying a daily 
burden as suggested by the young man’s report 
of his mother’s routine, week in, week out, varied 
only by increased pressure at certain seasons of 
the year, has no opportunity for the expression of 
her social instincts and spiritual aspirations. 
Even the Sabbath brings. her no relief—for 
“mother” remains, voluntarily, at home to prepare 
dinner for the young folks and “company” who 
return from church, if church there be. If you 
have seen the table groaning with the load — of 
meats, vegetables, preserved fruits, pickles, cakes, 
and pies that characterize the “Sunday” or “com- 
pany” dinner—you would sigh for the return of 
the Puritan Sabbath, and determine to exert your 
influence, in the countless ways the good teacher 
finds, for the early and general introduction of the 
teaching of home economics in the _ public 
schools, 

Wrong standards of life and isolation of the 
farm home are responsible for this situation which 
unhappily for the nation is not local. 

Woman on the farm has not yet “come to her 
own” so far as a general recognition of the value 
of her presence and services is concerned, For 
well known reasons, she does not utilize the agen- 
cies and opportunities now available which make 
for the betterment of the material and social con- 
ditions which surround her life, and home and 
community life in the open country have suffered 
seriously from a dearth of social life in conse- 
quence. This condition has a tremendous bear- 
ing on the movement of our best types of people 
to the towns and cities. We may find hope in the 
education of the girl in household economics— 
yes, and of the boy, too, since both are equally 
concerned in the business of home-working. In 
an application of co-operative methods to lessen 
the woman’s labor, as man’s labor on the farm 
has been helped. In simplifying the diet in many 
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cases. In building convenient, sanitary houses, 
supplied with running water, and equipped with 
more mechanical helps. 

The telephone and daily free delivery of mail 
are invaluable instrumentalities making it possible 
to organize and “keep up” the farmers’ club, the 
mothers’ club, the Grange meeting, the _ church 
society, all so necessary to the best social and 
industrial life of the farm; all these are highly 
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valuable, but the district school, supported as it is 
by public funds, with its total lack of denomina 
tional leanings, and its all inclusive contact with 
the people, will most often offer a focus in which 
shall centre the social movements of a community, 
and from which shall radiate any number of 
quickening influences on the home of to-day and 
the home of to-morrow. 


—_—s 
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THE SCHOOL PRINCIPAL—(Il) 


[Continued from June 13.] 


A Boston GRAMMAR MASTER. 

The elementary principal such as we have had and 
ought to have is most certainly a vital factor in a city 
school system; if at any time or in school this does not 
appear so it simply shows that the wrong man has for 
some reason been put in a principal’s position. ; 

No school superintendent of a city can find time or 
opportunity to get im such personal relations with all 
ot the parents that when any friction arises between 
teacher and pupil the parent will feel that he takes a 
personal interest in the case. There must be a guiding 
hand to the machine that is on the spot and one that 
knows what is being done in each room and grade to 
see that the work done in the several grades is such that 
the pupil can be advanced in the most systematic and 
thorough way. 

He should be given as much initiative as possible and 
not have it atfect the general curriculum. in a district 
where there is little transferring of pupils he should 
have more freedom than where pupils are constantly 
coming and going. 

‘The superintendent should never appear to go over 
the principal’s head in dealing with teachers; the wise 
superintendent and equally wise principal will so co- 
operate that this case will never seem to arise. 

‘he principal should be the chief iactor in the selec- 
tion and dismissal of teachers, for he knows his school’s 
needs, and is the one most interested in the success ol 
his school. If he has had the power of selecting and 
is a wise principal he will have none to dismiss until the 
age or health of the teacher requires her dismissal ior 
the highest good of the pupils under her charge, and 
then he can do it with the least friction, as he will have 
her confidence, and she will receive his decision as that 
of a iriend and not as that of an employer. 

He should have the right of recommending  text- 
books, as he knows which will be used to the best ad- 
vantage by his teachers. 

The principal should be free to act in all matters con- 
cerning his district where it does not interfere with any 
general principle of the superintendent’s or any general 
tule of the school board, and which in no way affects 
other districts. 

The principal must make such general rules for the 
running of his school as are necessary, and no good 
teacher will feel that he is dictating when he asks her to 
do her part in carrying them out; the same is true in 
regard to methods of teaching; it is wise that in a large 
graded school certain processes shall be taught in 
all grades by the same method, that pupils of those ages 
may not be confused, and it is the principal’s duty to se- 
lect the method and the teachers to willingly carry it 
out for the pupil’s good. 

Principals should be persons of broad education, and 


Should show tact in dealing with pupils, teachers, and 
parents. 


Such persons should be selected as principals as are 
worth to the city three times at least what the ordinary 
teacher is worth; they should be such persons as placed 
in another line of business or profession could command 
that salary. 

I think that the size of districts in numbers ‘should 
be so nearly alike in city schools that all principals 
should receive the same salary; no district should be so 
large that the principal cannot be brought in close touch 
with the individual pupil. 

Principals should be given a hearing before they are 
transferred. 

SS ae 
A Kansas City Principat. 

1. The elementary principal is a vital factor. 

2. Few have greater opportunities for testing results 
and putting into practice educational theories. 

3. He is responsible: (1) For the physical, intellectual, 
aesthetic, and moral wants of his pupils; (2) for the 
management and methods of his teachers and for their 
growth in professional knowledge; (3) for the co-opera- 
tion of patrons and the cultivation of an educational 
sentiment in the community. 

4. He should be able to take the lead in any matter 
that may arise. He should know his teachers so as to 
assign the proper work to each one in the management 
of the school. If one of his teachers can teach a cer- 
tain line of work better than any one else, he should 
know how to turn this to proper advantage. 

5. No. The principal is the one who is responsible 
for the work of the school. The superintendent should 
deal directly with the principal. In minor matters the 
superintendent may deal with the teacher. 

6. The principal has no authority in the selection of 
teachers unless it is delegated to him. If he knows of 
an excellent teacher who could be secured he should 
recommend her to the superintendent. In case of un- 
satisfactory work of a teacher, the principal should not 
be expected to keep her in his school. He should rec- 
ommend a transfer, or in a case of very inefficient work 
recommend her dismissal. 

7. He should be permitted to give his opinion on text- 
books. When a majority of principals recommend a 
book it is generally safe to act on their recommenda- 
tion. 

8. Only on matters of detail. When an emergency 
arises he should use his best judgment, and do what 
is to the best interest of his school. 

9. He should not dictate, but suggest; lead, not drive. 
If results cannot be secured by proper suggestions, it 
may be necessary to say what must be done, or how 
much work must be covered. The principal should see 
that all the required work is done as suggested to the 
teacher. 





(Continued en page 718.) 
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BOISE, IDAHO 


In a recent editorial we spoke in general terms 
of the wonderful achievements in Boise, Idaho, 
Meek, 
There were then eighty 


under the superintendency of Charles S. 
who went there in 1908. 
teachers, now there are 130. This growth of the 
city has given his work a great impetus. 

Superintendent Meek’s first notable departure 
was in the department of biology, which he at once 
converted into industrial, biology.. The country 
round about was suffering from the San Jose scale, 
which was paralyzing the fruit industry. He went 
to the State Agricultural College of Oregon and 
secured a specialist in agriculture and horticulture. 
Think of an Eastern high school faculty going to a 
state college for one of its trained specialists! 
But Mr. Meek and his board of education hesitate 
at nothing. Fruit growers were told that the high 
school boys and girls were available for the 
pruning and spraying of their trees at the right 
time in the right way. At once it was the talk of 
the city and of the country round about. 

The great problem of Idaho is one of irrigation. 
At once Mr. Meek arranged with the United States 
government to have their expert in irrigation for 
that whole region identify his station with the 
Boise high school, and the students would do much 
of his work, clerical and in the field, in return for 
the instruction he would give them. 

Again the public was all attention. By that time 
the board of education and the directors of the 
state fair got together and the board of education 
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secured the thirty acres of the infield of the state 
fair grounds on a ten-year lease for high school 
agriculture. There is probably no fair ground in 
the country that makes any such use of the vast 
area inside the racing track. It takes a man like 
Mr. Meek to keep an eye out for such a thirty- 
acre tract as that. 

By this time a new high school building had to 
be. thought of, and last year they spent $100,000, 
and this year they are to spend $100,000 more, and 
soon they will pay Gut 100,000 more. 

Agriculture is only one of the thriving depart- 
ments. There are sixteen special teachers in the 
industrial departments of the school. Each is an 
expert with skilful training. That no child may 
waste time or misdirect his effort because of the 
“lack of system,” every student has a personal ad- 
viser who watches him and knows what he is doing 
in all his work. This does away with a weak ele- 
ment in many high schools where no one teacher 
is responsible for all of a student’s work. Here 
every student has one teacher who is responsible. 
A student has the same adviser for his four-years 
course. Every teacher will take as many as 
twenty-five students in charge, if necessary. 

The four-years’ commercial course is as vital 
and as definite in achievement as is the course in 
agriculture. 

There is as clean cut a course in drawing and 
architecture as in conzmerce and agriculture. Also 
a four-years’ course in music, a masterful course 
with the history of music and harmony. There isa 
choral society with’ sixty. girls and forty boys. 
They have a lesson on every school day just as 
definitely as in Latir or algebra. There is also 
an orchestra of thirty-two and a band with forty. 

Physical education is also very earnest. It is in 
charge of a leader who was a Phi Beta Kappa 
student in the university and earned his doctor’s 
degree in scholarship. 

A woman with elaborate preparation has charge 
of the playground work. A central playground 
and athletic field of forty acres has been purchased 
at a cost of $16,000. An architect was paid $1,000 
to lay out the athletic field and playgrounds, and 
$6,000 are to be expended at once for its equip- 
ment. All this is merely suggestive of the great 
achievement in Boise in tess than four years by a 
superintendent who knows and dares, and has the 
backing, of the board of education and the public. 


f ns 8 


The. two-millio w-dollar_-school bond. issue for 
Kansas City, Mo., was approved by the voters by 
a5tol vote. Thiis means sixteen new educ ational 


buildings for the ¢ ‘ity within four years. 
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INDUSTRIAL EDUCATION CONVENTION 


Of four interesting conventions in .Boston in 
one week recently one was a state convention in 
the interest of industrial education. It. was 
Charlés A: Prosser’s first conyention since he be- 
came sécretary of the National Society for the 
Promotidn of IntuStridl Education, and he was 

iven 4d warin reception. The banquet was at- 
tended by 160 mer. The address by Professor 
George M. Forbes of the University of Rochester 
was exceptionally intelligent, forceful, and whole- 
some. He took a sane position on all phases of 
the question, but his climax was in his vigorotis 
statement of the Rochester demonstration that 
there is nothing else that some boys will do from 
fourteen to sixteen that is worth: their’-while; 
hence such boys must be provided with oppor- 
tunities in industrial activities. 

Hon. Frederick P. Fish, presiding, made a 
notably well-balanced presentation of the educa- 
tional side of the industrial work, and aligned 
himself unequivocally with those who decline to 
ignore direct intellectual activity while making 
boys hardy. Few of the advocates of culture 
education would hesitate to adopt every state- 
ment. in his body of doctrine. His tribute to the 
public schools was nobly spoken. 

There were valuable papers by Mr. Prosser, by 
Michael W. Murray, Arthur L. Williston, Charles 
R. Allen, William H. Timbie, and Dr. David 
Snedden. 
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REGENTS OF UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN 

We have given so much space to the state- 
ments of State Superintendent C. P. Cary of Wis- 
consin in his comments» on the State University 
that the official reply of the regents deserves 
equally careful reading. “Upon all the facts pre- 
sented the committee, after full discussion, sub- 
mitted to the board of regents the finding of the 
facts,” and this report was adopted by the full 
board on May 31. The substance of the report 
was as follows :— 


“The facts presented completely contradict the allega- 
tion made by the state superintendent that the instruction 
of sophomores and freshmen is in charge of inexperi- 
enced or mediocre teachers; nor is there any foundation 
for the allegation that the main interests of the assistants 
are in their graduate studies rather than in their instruc- 
tional work. The testimony from the departments shows 
conclusively that in the work of the university instruc- 
tion is put first and investigation second. 

“The facts presented in the reports of the deans and 
professors show conclusively that the instruction of the 
great majority of assistants is satisfactory; that those 
who give indifferent instruction are comparatively few; 
. and this is the most that can be hoped for under any 
system. 

“It appears that in every large department of the uni- 
versity the great elementary subjects are in charge of a 
man of assistant professor or higher rank and that most 
of the important elementary courses are in charge of full 
professors. 

“The work of the assistants is subject to thorough in- 
spection in the laboratory and in the classroom. In 
many departments the instructional work is planned from 
week to week, there being each week a conference of all 
those concerned, from professors to assistants, to plan 
the work of the following week. 
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“The great majority of the assistants have had ex- 
perience in teaching. In the College of Letters and Sci- 
ence, where there is the largest number of assistants, 
seventy-four, forty-seven have taught elsewhere before 
teachitig in the university, and of these thirty-five have 
taught in other colleges and normal schools; and only 
a little more than one-third; twenty-seven, have not 
taught somewlhiere else than in the university. 

“It is the unanimots testimony of the members of the 
departments and the firm belief of the board of regents 
that instritction is dome better because investigation is 
also a duty; that without doing scholarly work it would 


be impossible to obtain other than a mediocre teaching 
staff.” 
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CLARENCE F, CARROLL 


Clarence F. Carroll, late superintendent of 
Rochester, N. Y., and before that of Worcester, 
Mass., and principal of the New Britain, Conn., 
State Normal school, died suddenly on June 14 at 
the close of an address to the graduating class of 
the Warner, N. H., high school, He was in the 
best of health up to the time when he closed his 
address, but immediately collapsed and died in less 
than an hour from hemorrhage of the brain. After 
resigning at Rochester a year ago ‘he had lived on 
the ancestral farm in Boscawen, N. H., studying at 
Harvard and doing part-time work as superintend- 
ent at Marblehead. He was sixty-one years of age 
and graduated from Yale College in 1881, and at 
once became a leader of educational forces in 
Connecticut ; at Worcester he was among the lead- 
ers of New England, and at Rochester he was a 
figure in the professional life of the country. His 
widow and four children, all successful in business 
or professional life, survive him. With his eldest 
daughter he was the author of a successful series 
of special school readers. 


_—- —— 
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THE IMMIGRANT 

One of the notable recent meetings in Boston 
was an immigration conference of the state 
executive committee of the Y. M. C. A. It was 
one of the most vital discussions to which we have 
listened in many a day. ‘The chief element of 
interest was the side of the cotton manufacturers 
as presented by Edwin Farnham Greene of the 
Pacific Mills of Lawrence, Mass., and Henry A. 
Fifield of Knight Cotton Mills, Providence. They 
revealed a new and earnest purpose to do vastly 
more for the welfare of the men and women in 
their employ then heretofore. 

The obstacles in the way, however, were ap- 
palling and apparently insurmountable, Themost 
brilliant paper was that of Rev. Charles Fleischer 
of Boston, who showed conclusively that America 
needs the immigrant more than he needs 
America. The dominant note from first to last 
was the fact that the immigran: will now not 
trust us and work loyally with us unless the un- 
fortunate prejudices which now sway them are 
counteracted. The greatest hindrance of all and 
the one that is fundamental is the lack of English 
speech. In the Pacific Mills of Lawrence, and 
the ordinary cotton millis no _ better, only 
twenty-six per cent. can both read and write 





‘English, and sixty-one per cent. can neither read 


nor write. In that mill there are thirty nationali- 
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ties and almost as many different languages 
spoken. : 

The immigrant is no longer a problem for 
theorists, but a condition that is most alarming, 
industrially, socially, and politically. 
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THE NORTH CONWAY MEETING 


There has never been a more inviting program 
for the profession and the public than that which 
President Charles T. C. Whitcomb of Brockton 
has provided for the American Institute of Instruc- 
tion at North Conway, °N: H., July 2-5. He has 
one fare for the round trip. It is the only conven- 
tion which any New Englander can attend this 
year on a one-iare round trip ticket. It is as at- 
tractive a spot for an outing as there is in New 
England. There will be the best hotel life for the 
money one can get in New England this summer. 
It will be the best opportunity for the best protes- 
sional comradeship that has been offered to New 
Englanders. 
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GEORGE A. 0. ERNST 


Mr. Ernst, who died suddenly en route from 
Chicago to Boston on June 13, was for a long time 


* 
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a dominant factor on the Boston board of educa- 
tion, and was at the time of his death head of the 
Boston bureau of municipal research, and a mem- 
ber of the Boston finance commission. He was 
for thirty years one of Boston’s most valuable, 
public spirited citizens. He was a native of Cin- 
cinnati, a graduate of Harvard, 1871, and was for 
several years a leading member of the state legis- 
lature. 
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Will you give a definition of success in teach- 
ing ? W. L. 


To what success do you refer? 

Success in the eyes of the superintendent? 

Success in the eyes of a conservative public? 

Success in the eyes of a few reformers and 
radicals? 

Success in the eyes of parents who are cranky? 

Success in keeping a position? 

Success in local social prominence? 

Success in local or general prominence? 

Success in personal growth in scholarship or 
professionally? 

Success in doing the best possible for the chil- 
dren? For the class as a mass or for the chil- 
dren individually? 

Let us see if we can make a statement that 
will be fairly honest and valuable. 

Success in teaching means that one has done 
the most possible for the greatest number in the 
class, and has done the least possible harm to 
anyone in the class, and has escaped all ambus- 
cades planned by ultra conservatives and radicals, 
and has come through without undue personal 
sacrifice of health, peace of mind, professional 
ideals, or tenure of office. 
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CRAIGHEAD TO MONTANA 

Dr. Edwin Boone Craighead goes from the 
presidency of Tulane University of New Orleans 
to that of the State University of . Montana at 
Missoula. It can but be a surprise to all col- 
legians that Dr. Craighead retires from Tulane, 
where everything has been serene and prosperous, 
While New Orleans is a greater loser, Montana 
is the gainer. Dr. Craighead is not only-a notably 
successful administrator, but an orator of high 
repute. He will be one of the ablest platform 


speakers of the Northwest, educationally and 
otherwise. 
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DEPARTMENT OF HIGHER EDUCATION 


There was so much cause for regret at the small- 
ness of the meeting of the department of higher 
education at the San Francisco meeting of the N. 
I. A., together with the fact that it has not had a 
wholly satisfactory attendance for several years, 
that a committee was appointed to consider the 
question of time and place of holding the meeting 
and other features for the promotion of attend- 
ance. The committee is G. W. A. Luckey of the 
University of Nebraska, Frank Strormg, University 
of Kansas, and C. A. Duniway, University of 
Wyoming. The difficulties in the way are the same 
as ‘those that confronted the normal department, 
which appears to have solved them by uniting with 
the Department of Superintendence at its February 
meeting. It is not at all certain that the ‘solation 
would be as complete as in the case of the normal 
schools, but if may be worth trying. 
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The Pennsylvania railroad offers a round-trip 
ticket from New York to the N. E. A. for $36, 
From Boston via the Pennsylvania line it will be 
$42, via the Sound steamers, and $43.15 via rail- 
road to New York. Tickets are good going on 
July 4, 5, and 6, and returning good till August 31. 
This will be especially attractive to southern New 
England. 


North Conway, N. H., should be the Mecca for 
New England teachers July 2-5. Unfortunately 
the tickets will not be good before July 2, but then 
the round trip is for one fare. 


Avoid anything and everything in school that 
tends to make one content to watch a_ baseball 


game in the afternoon and attend a theatre in the 
evening. 


The United States and Canadian boards omit 
the apostrophe in names of places in either 
country: It is Marthas Vineyard and Kents Hill. 


The round trip to Chicago from Boston via 
Grand Trunk is $32.75, tickéts good returning 
till August 31. 


American Institute of Instruction, July 2-3-4-5, 
North Conway, N. H. 


National Education Association, July 6-12, 


Chicago. 
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JUDGE LINDSEY’S TRIUMPH 
{Denver Post, June 1.] 


Judge Ben B, Lindsey’s remarkable race in the recent 
election is shown by an analysis of the figures of the 
official canvass just completed by the election commis- 
sion. 

Notwithstanding the entire power of the Democratic 
and Republican machines was combined to defeat him, 
-he carried every precinct in the city and ran ahead of 
Arnold in every precinct. 

“Knife Lindsey,” was the order that went out from the 
“Jungle,” but the “Beast” could not devour the “kids’ 
judge,” and he polled a larger vote than any other can- 
didate. He received a total of 42,996 votes 
more than Arnold. 

Arnold’s majority was 11,000 and Lindsey’s was 26,000. 

The average vote of the candidates on the Citizens 
ticket was 38,000, and Lindsey’s was only four votes less 
than 43,000. 

In the third ward, the notorious stronghold of the 
machine, the Citizens candidate for alderman defeated 
Tom Hyder by only thirteen votes, but Lindsey carried 
the ward by 100. 

This overwhelming tribute to Lindsey was paid by the 
people of Denver, notwithstanding thousands believed 





two thousand 


that it was not necessary to choose a juvenile judge at 
this election and neglected to express a choice. Many 
voters who wished to vote the straight Citizens ticket 
merely marked X opposite Arnold’s name, believing that 
would carry all the candidates. Many voters were told 
and believed that Lindsey would hold over whether 
elected or not and this cut down his vote by thousands. 

The bitter campaign waged against Lindsey. by the bi- 
partisan machine aroused his admirers to unusual efforts, 
because they felt that Denver could not afford to have it 
go out to the world that Ben Lindsey was discredited at 
home. 
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THE PAY OF TEACHERS 


[Houston, Texas, Post.] 





If we are to get the best out of public educa- 
tion, the men and women who devote their lives 
to the instruction of the young must have some 
material incentive. They are entitled to such 
compensation as will enable them to meet rea- 
sonable living expenses and lay something by for 
the rainy day. The compensation ought to be 
such as will encourage moré men to make teach- 
ing a life work. At present men teach after 
leaving the colleges and universities only until 
they can enter more gainful pursuits, and then 
they leave. Experience shows that a large per- 
centage of the women teachers remain in the 
schools but a few years. They marry and leave 
vacancies to be filled by the oncoming host of 
girls who likewise spend but a short while in the 
classroom. If either men or women are to make 
teaching a life work it must promise them some- 
thing substantial in the way of pay, so that they 
may, like other people, accumulate money for 
homebuilding and old age. 

Teaching ought to be a profession that will at- 
tract both men and women as a life vocation, for 
it is the experienced teacher from whom the 
greatest benefits are derived. Sq long as young 
women want positions for a few years until they 
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are rescued by matrimony, and young men want 
them until they can equip themselves for the law 
or’other vocations, then we shall have a con- 
stantly changing personnel, with hundreds of thou- 
sands of children in charge of inexperienced 
teachers. 

The increase which has been granted the 
Houston teachers is not enough, but it is a 
good start, and gives reason to hope that within 
a few years their compensation may be com- 
mensurate with the intrinsic value of their ser- 
vices. And the state of Texas would be mak- 
ing no mistake by devising some way to raise 
the standard in the teaching force of the country 
schools, which is far short of what it ought 
to be. 
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A GREAT PLAYGROUNDS CAMPAIGN 


“We want playgrounds,” 

A little red and white button with these words 
and “‘Junior Member Playgrounds Association” is 
now being worn by thousands of Philadelphia 
children and grown folks too. 

This is one of the visible results of the recent 
“Ten Days for Play” campaign, conducted by the 
City Playgrounds Association, aided by the 
board of education, the board of recreation, and 
the sympathetic public. 

It was a remarkably well-planned broadside for 
play under the skilful direction of Superintendent 
of Schools Dr. Martin Brumbaugh; Secretary 
William A. Stecher and’ W. D. Champlin, public 
school directors of physical education ; Charles L, 
Fluck, R. D. Dripps, and Katherine L. Baugh. 

It was full of suggestion for play promoters 
everywhere. 

Advance circulars by the thousands called 
public attention to the fact that playgrounds are 
better than hospitals and cheaper than jails; and 
outlined the immediate needs;, Additional play 
ground sites, more teachers and play directors, 
more summer camps, more school social centres, 
floating baths, supervised play during | certain 
hours on selected streets where no playground 
yet exists, a fund of $100,000, and a junior mem- 
bership at a ten cent annual fee. 

The campaign began with special field exercises 
at seven recreation yards and a big mass meeting. 
It was preceded by the annual public school field 
day exercises on Belmont Plateau, Fairmount 
Park, when thousands of children from the various 
schools contested for banners. Sermons in 
favor of wholesome recreation were preached on 
the Sunday previous to the campaign, by many 
clergymen. Meetings to arrange for the field 
exercises and mass meetings were held at a num- 
ber of public school buildings and _ recreation 
centres the week preceding the campaign. 

One of the features of the “Ten Days for Play” 
was the provision of “supervised play for super- 
visors.” Fifty young men and women from 


Pennsylvania, New Jersey, and Delaware were 


enrolled in this special ten-days’ institute 1 


chool of play methods for playground teacher 


opened by Dr. Martin Brumbaugh with an address 
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on “The Purpose and Intention of Short Play- 
ground Courses.” The mornings and afternoons 
were given to lectures and practice games. Among 
the topics treated were “Age and Sex Differ- 
ences in Play,” W. A. Stecher; “The Playground 
Teacher’s Problems relating to Personal Hygiene, 
Contagious and Infectious Diseases,” by Dr. W. 
S. Cornell; “Psychology of Play,” Professor F. B, 
Brandt; “Playgrounds and Camps as a Solution 
for the Boy Problem,” H. S. Moore; “The Story- 
telling Hour,’ “Playgrounds Administration,” 
“The Use of Apparatus,” “Tramping for Recrea- 
tion,” ete. First aid to the injured was demon- 
strated, with constructive _handwork for play- 
grounds, etc.. There were lantern slide lectures 
in the evenings, and visits to playgrounds were 
arranged. Mary J. Price, Elizabeth O’Neil, 
Alison G. Cody, H. R. Allen were the instructors. 

The opening and dedication of several new ‘play- 
grounds, and the awarding of ten free scholarships 
for the play course at the summer school of. the 
University of Pennsylvania, marked the campaign, 
which. closed, as it had begun, with celebrations, 
field exercises, and mass meetings in many 
different sections of the city. 

The whole consisted of a remarkable and most 
successful demonstration in favor of play, impress- 
ing the fact that though our modern cities 
provide homes, churches, and. schools, they have 
failed to provide any. places for play but the 
streets, and the insistent need of. the growing 
generation for supervised play. 


THE PUBLIC SCHOOLHOUSE FOR THE PUBLIC 


EDWARD J, WARD 
University of Wisconsin 

A few years ago, before the Connecticut State 
Teachers’ Association, President Eliot said that 
compared with what was hoped would result from 
the establishment of the common schools, this 
most important of all our institutions is a failure, 
and he gave a catalog of some ten of the common 
evils of our time, which the public school fails to 
right. These evils may be grouped under three 
heads: Misgovernment in place of intelligent 
democratic efficiency, dissipation and idling in 
place of constructive use of leisure in- recreation, 
cleavage and class feeling in place of social order 
and public spirit. 

This is a tremendously serious charge, for the 
distinctive success or failure of America lies in 
our efficiency or failure in collective self-govern- 
ment, our waste or good use of free time, our 
capacity to weld a harmonious whole out of the 
varied elements of our population, and to produce 
a race of socially conscious men and women, the 
maxim of whose choices shall be the common 
good, 

But before we lay the blame for failing to 
develop citizenship capacity power, for better use 
of leisure, and social consciousness upon the 
teaching of the children in the schools, it is well 
to see whether the public school as simply = an 
education place for the child is not so limited in 
its essential nature that jit cannot meet those 
needs, ' es 
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The public school as , an:institution’ for the 
education of the child has, of course, its great 
service to perform, than which nothing can be 
more important, but granting all possible im- 
provement in personality of the teacher, in equip- 
ment and in method, the’ public school as an 
education centre for the child does not and cannot 
meet these needs. 

The public school as simply an education centre 
for the child does not and cannot produce “good 
citizenship,” for in its nature as such it is and 
must be a monarchy, a place of training in 
obedience. We may veil and soften the authority 
into the most careful fostering guidance, as 
Froebel did and as Madame Montessori does, but 
the authority must, be there, and the law of the 
school must be obedience.. Now “good citizen- 
ship” is more than obedience. Good citizenship 
in a democracy is the consciousness of responsi- 
bility not only for obeying the government, but for 
participation in. being the government. 

It is only through the use of the school build- 
ing as a civic centre, that is, through its use as a 
citizens’. council chamber, a legislative assembly 
place, .and a final. supreme court room, that this 
common. institution can serve America’s greatest 
need.in the development of a positive conscious- 
ness of democracy. Years ago, John Stuart Mill 
said, speaking of public association on a com- 
nton ground: “Where this School of Public Spirit 
does mot exist ‘scarcely any sense is entertained 
that private ‘persons owe any duties to society ex- 
cept to obey ‘and submit: There is no unselfish 
sentiment of identification with the public. Every 
thought and feeling, either of interest or of duty, 
is absorbed ‘in the individual or in the family. 
The man never thinks of any.collective interest, of 
any objects to be purchased jointly, with others, 
but only in competition with them, and in some 
measure at their expense.’ A neighbor not being 
an ally or an associate, since he is never engaged in 
any common . undertaking for joint benefit, 1s, 
therefore, only a rival.” This responsibility for 
the use of the. schoolhouse for the development of 
civic capacity cannot be ‘shouldered off upon the 
child. We shall not cease to regard the govern- 
ment as being located at Washington, at the state 
capitol, or at the city hall—we shall not get the 
democratic point of view and sense of responsibil- 
ity, except as we make the schoolhouse the 
headquarters of an organized citizenship, where 
men frequently assemble. together to discuss with 
their public servants the problems of democracy, 

The, legislature of Wisconsin has recognized 
the fundamental civic use of the schoolhouse as a 
centre of. democracy as a right of so great im- 
portance that the school boards are required to 
make provision for this use. And this great func- 
tion of the schoolhouse as a foothold of de- 
mocracy, a handhold upon government, a work- 
ing centre of citizenship, cannot be met by the 
school as an education place simply for the child. 

The public school as simply — the education 
centre for the child does not and cannot meet this 
need. because in its nature it is restrictive. The 


child in the school js not free to do wrong. The 
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atteridance is compulsory. There/is) little or’ no 
training in spontaneous play expression. 

On the other hand, the opening of the school 
pbuilding as a centre of entertainment to which one 
is free to come or not as he will, the fostering 
there of the individual’s free self-realization in 
recreational activities, in musical and dramatic 
expression, does directly and powerfully meet this 
need. 
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PENNY LUNCHES IN THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS OF 
MILWAUKEE 
DUANE MOWRY 
Late Member of the Milwaukee School Board 


The penny lunches in the Milwaukee public schools 
were first established in November, 1904. They were 
started under the auspices of the Woman’s School Alli- 
ance of Wisconsin, a Milwaukee woman’s club, which 
has stood sponsor for the work up to the present time. 
The lunches have been largely maintained by private 
subscriptions and donations. The public treasury has 
not been drawn upon to support this worthy activity. 
The past winter, however, was an exception to the fore- 
going. A thousand dollars was placed at the disposal 
of the ladies of this organization to be used in the work, 
by the board of supervisors of, Milwaukee county. It 
was most judiciously and wisely spent. 

The penny lunch movement started out with small be- 
ginnings. The Alliance established but three centres the 
first season. There are now eleven centres running in 
as many different schools of the city. Additional cen- 
tres are to be established next winter. All of the cen- 
tres are well patronized. All are operated at a financial 
loss. It was expected they would be. The purpose was 
not to make money out of the undertaking. It was to 
assist poor and needy children to a cheap and nutritious 
and warm mid-day meal. It was also the purpose to 
eliminate the thought of charity from the offering that a 
nominal sum was charged for the lunches. The scheme 
has worked well. 

Many children of well-to-do parents seek to secure 
the benefits of these lunches. But the means at the dis- 
posal of the ladies of the Alliance make this generally 
impossible. Undoubtedly, when the city feels able to 
take charge of this activity and finance it, all the chil- 
dren will be extended the right to partake in these 
lunches. Indeed, that would be the only course that 
could be, or ought to be, pursued by the municipality. 
No distinctions could be permitted. 

The lunches were started as an experiment. It was 
not known if they would meet a felt want in our midst. 
It has been demonstrated that they do meet a most 
urgent and pressing want. The public has become so 
thoroughly impressed with the great benefit to accrue 
to the children on account of these lunches that many 
public-spirited citizens give freely in support of them. 
Others are openly advocating the levy of a tax in sup- 
port of them. Doubtless these lunches will be a part of 
the school system at no distant day. 

The strong argument in favor of these lunches is that 
they keep the children robust, healthy, and intellectually 
bright. Several of the principals of the schools where 
these lunches are established do not hesitate to say that 
the dullards have been almost wholly eliminated from 


their schools. They account for this condition of the 
children because they have this warm and wholesome 
mid-day meal. Many of the school children have been 
known to go to school without any breakfast but a roll 
of bread and a cup of poor coffee. Some have not had 
¢ven that. One can easily guess with what anticipations” 
of real joy these children look to a warm dinner of rich 
meat soup, rolls, etc. 
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The medicalidepartment of the Milwaukee schools is 
also in strong endorsement of these lunches. They say 
that good, Wholesome food, and plenty of ity keeps chil- 
dren in good health and tends to make them less sus- 
ceptible to disease. Moreover, the power to resist dis- 
ease is correspondingly greater, as well as the ability to 
recuperate from the attacks of disease. 

Here, then, are ample reasons for the maintenance of 
these lunches in our schools. They are both educational 
and hygienic. 

It may be confidently asserted that no single innova- 
tion in the public schools of Milwaukee has accomplished 
so much practical good in recent years as have these 
penny lunches. And it is a hopeful sign of the future 
that there is no thought of abandoning these lunches. 
Instead, however, there is a well-established sentiment 
in favor of maintaining them and extending the scope of 
their usefulness. 
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OPEN-AIR CLASSES IN DETROIT PUBLIC SCHOOLS 


Superintendent W. C. Martindale of Detroit public 
schools is continuing to enlarge his movement for. open- 
air classes as rapidly as funds are provided by the city 


of Detroit. This movement was inaugurated nearly 
two years ago. In September, 1910, Superintendent 
Martindale issued a notice to all the principals of the 


Detroit public schools, unging them to try to retain the 
rosy cheeks their pupils had gained during the long 
summer vacation by giving them every opportunity to 
have all the fresh air possible, so that the good work 
of a long summer spent in the country or on the school 
playgrounds might not be undone by close confinement 
in classrooms. He further called attention to the re- 
port of the health department which stated that each 
year when the schools are opened the contagious dis- 
eases increase, due to the placing of children in rooms 
where, while they have the best sanitation that it is pos- 
sible for science to give them, yet they do not live under 
natural conditions. 

In order to carry out this work most effectively he 
suggested that open-air classes be held. They were to 
consist of the regular recitations to be held out of doors 
on the school ground or in some shady spot near the 
school if it were located in the suburbs. Recitations 
have been held in arithmetic, reading, spelling, language, 
grammar, physical training, and kindergarten work. 
During September and October of that year over 6,000 
classes were held. Principals, teachers, and children 
were alike in their enthusiasm over the work. They 
stated that the result of outdoor work was a continu- 
ance of the good health of the children which was 
marked at the opening of school. Superintendent Mar- 
tindale believes that if school children can be kept in 
the open air for a large portion of the time their health 
will not only be materially benefited, but that the open- 
air class may prove one of the strongest remedial meas- 
ures in the cure of anaemic and tubercular troubles yet 
tried. During at least four and one-half months of the 
school year these classes have been held on the school 
yards of Detroit. The only equipment for them pro- 
vided so far has been a set of fifty kindergarten chairs 
with which the schools have been provided. Last year 
the superintendent asked for an appropriation to build 
open-air pergolas open all around with canvas top for 
protection against the sun and the rain. On account of 
the unusually large budget this estimate was cut out. 
This year a similar request was made, and the sum of 
$500 was granted with which to build one pergola in or- 
der.that.a test might be made of its utility with the un- 
derstanding that more will be erected later i 
its worth. 
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A MEASUREMENT FOR YOUR ARITHMETIC 
CLASSES 


SUPERINTENDENT E, C. WITHAM, 
North Conway, N. H. 


Several newspapers have spoken of an old examination 
resurrected in one of the grammar schools of Spring- 
field, Mass. It is such a fair examination and the fact 
that it has been given to so many schools make it an ex- 
cellent measurement to apply to the arithmetic classes 
of the higher gnammar grades. Most tests are too hard 
to really find out much about the real thinking ability 
of the average child. This one is not too difficult, and 
it is sO arranged, beginning with addition, then multi- 
plication, division, etc., that several grades can well take 
the same examination. In correcting the papers all ex- 
amples not correct were marked zero. The examination 
is as follows:— 

I. Add together the following numbers; Three. thou- 
sand nine, twenty-nine, one, three hundred one, sixty- 
one, sixteen, seven hundred two, nine thousand, nineteen 
and a half, one and a half. 

II, Multiply 10,008 by 8,009. 

III. In a town five miles wide and six miles long, 
how many acres? 

IV. How many steps of two and a half feet each will 
a person take in walking one mile? 

V. What is one-third of 17514? 

VI. A boy bought three dozen of oranges for 37% 
cents, and sold them for 1% cents apiece. What would 
he have gained if he had sold them for 2% cents apiece? 

VII. There is a certain number, one-third of which 
exceed$ one-fourth of it by two. What is the number? 


VIII. What is the simple interest of $1,200 for 12 
years, 11 months, and 29 days, at six per cent? 
RESULTS. 

Place. No. in Class. Grade. Year. Average. 
Springfield, Mass....... 85 9th 1846 29.4 
Springfield, Mass....... 9th 1905 55.5 
Frankfort, Ind......... 9th 1905 62.2. 
Bens Mess... ind 28 111 9th 1911 56.71 
Pe eas cad os 104 8th 1911 57.84 


I have recently measured my classes by this examina- 
tion, and the, results have been interesting. Although 
my classes are small, I believe that the averages mean 
a great deal, and the story that the examinations have 
told is, I think, a very fair one. It has also been the 
means of impressing upon the pupils as well as the 
teachers their standing in arithmetic as compared to a 
great many other schools. My results were as follows:— 


GROUP I. (VILLAGE SCHOOLS). 
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GROUP II. (RURAL SCHOOLS). 


No. Pupils About what 

School, Examined. Grade. Aver 
N. 1 7th 75. 
tik Ke oe, 3 Sth 45,88 
eR aR RY RP RO 2 &th 50. 
EES We ars Ne ROTES FREER Aree ta 2 8th 87.5 
Mb (Sa 0h © ans chs acamnie 4 7th 28.12 
RS See RO oY ee 3 8th 45.83 


In giving the test to some of the schools the pupils 
were timed. For example, it took one boy ‘twenty min- 
utes to do the examples. His rank was seventy-five per 
cent. Time is an important factor, and it is suggested 
if others try this examination that they time the pupils. 

In the absence of any test or scale for measuring 
arithmetic this examination may well engage the atten- 
tion of school men, and the use of it may be the means 
of starting the working out of an adequate scale for 
measuring arithmetic. 
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HELPING HAND CONFERENCE 


Lehigh Valley, Pennsylvania, is always aggressively 
progressive -in good works, and one of the most vital 
personalities in the valley is J. S. Heberling of the Wil- 
liam T. Carter Junior Republic at Redington, and one of 
the best manifestations of his leadership is the Lehigh 
Valley Child Helping Conference, whose _ third 
annual session was held in Mauch Chunk on May 1], at 
which more than fifty organizations were represented 
by more than 300 delegates. It was devoted to the prob- 
I.ms of the delinquent child. Mrs. Martha Falconer, 
superintendent of the girls’ department, Glen Mills 
schools, Darling, spoke on “The Girl in the Rural Com- 
munities.” She emphasized the need of custodial care 
for feeble-minded girls and women; the importance of 
proper recreation for all children, and urged the 
churches and schools to co-operate in promoting op- 
portunities for a social life that will remove some of the 
sordidness that too often characterizes the country 
child. Her address was discussed by Mrs. J. A. Grif- 
fith, general secretary of the Charity Organization So- 
ciety, Easton, Pa., who told of finding, in a twelve-mile 
drive along the Blue mountains, but one child that had 


Place. No. in Class. Grade. Year. Average a playhouse, and of seeing no swings nor other evi- 
Jorth C av t} 9192 50 " , ‘ : 
North Conway......... 14 orn 1912 50.89 dences of happy country children. Owen R. Lovejoy, 
Jo yay 5 Tt 912 5 : "EN. aa me ' 
North Comway......... 16 ith 1912 44.58 secretary of the National Child Labor Committee, spoke 
csc clk esc s a 5 Sth 1912 62.5 _ ine . 7 ” =z: . “s 
on “The Child Who Works.” His acquaintance with 
I, Tics ack G4%Ga's <4 0 5 7th 1912 46.88 ne é; ote io. 
~ - a fe actual conditions in the Lehigh valley made this intensely 
MEE as 05 0.05 040-000 15 8th 1912 52.5 vs , Pjere r , . 
Conway 91 Tth 1912 21.53 practical The “poor widow” argument tor putting 
Cotiay ‘Ceiise 3 Tth 1912 50 children to work was effectively met by Mrs. A. E. 
ED, oc Scavaa ad oh ota, Tth 1912 45.83 Leisenring, Allentown, deputy factory inspector. Pro- 
SEE 55> s.abtaiks. ad nino 2 Sth 1912 31.94. fessor Edward A. Steiner told of the biologic change 
oa a cae 'e% ahe's 18 9th 1912 63.21 wrought in the child of the immigrant, the seriousness 
Average for 9th grade, 63.21.* of the break with the traditions of the past, and the im- 
Average for 8th grade, 49.46. portance of the school arousing reverence for the hu- 
Average for ith grade, 41.75.1 man. The problem of immigration and the problem of 
*Not an argument for nine grades. educating the child of the immigrant are two different 
tAverages not absolutely correct. problems. 





A good, long rest, completely removed from all associations with your every 
day work, as often as once a year, is the best investment man or woman can make 
in the securities of health, happiness, and company. 
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BOOK TABLE 


THE IMPROVEMENT OF RURAL SCHOOLS. By 
Ellwood P. Cubberley, professsor of education, Le- 
land Stanford Junior University. Riverside Educa- 
tional Monographs. Edited by Henry Suzzallo. Bos- 
ton: Houghton Mifflin Company. Cloth. Maps. 75 
pp. Price, 35 cents. 

It is generally recognized that one of the great prob- 
lems of the country is the rural situation. If the smaller 
problem, the rural school problem, could be solved, the 
greater problem of improving conditions of rural life 
would be on a fair way to solution. Perhaps there is 
no more vital phase of education to-day than the im- 
provement of our rural schools. It has been talked 
about much, and not a littleshag been done. But we do 
not seem to be on the true course. In his first annual 
report Commissioner Claxton ‘calls attention to the tre- 
mendous need for improvement. 

In his monograph, “The Improvement of Rural 
Schools,” Professor Cubberley states the problem 
clearly, and he thinks the real improvement will have 
to be made along three lines. These lines he outlines in 
detail. Adequate financing and intelligent apportion- 
ment lie at the basis of any marked improvement. The 
county plan of organization must be developed at the 
same time. Finally, there must be adequate and pro- 
fessional supervision of the village and rural schools, 
which can come only when the school offices are re- 
moved from politics. 


THE SPECIAL CLASS FOR BACKWARD CHIL- 
DREN. An Educational Experiment Conducted’ for 
the Instruction of Teachers and Other Students of 
Child Welfare by the Psychological Laboratory and 
Clinic of the University of, Pennsylvania, Reported by 
Lightner Witmer, director of the psychological labora- 
tory «and «clinic, University of: Pennsylvania; )Phila- 
delphia: The Psychological Clinic Press, Cloth: I)- 
lustrated. 275 pp. 

This volume is all about eighteen backward children 
who were taught in a special class for six weeks last 
summer at the psychological clinic of the University of 
Pennsylvania. Each of the eighteen was more or less 
mentally and physically defective. In two chapters Dr. 
Holmes describes the organization of the class and takes 
up the..eighteen...children...who.. attended...individually. 
Miss Elizabeth E. Farrell, inspector of ungraded classes 
in New. York city, discusses in two chapters the educa- 
tional organization of the class and how its work was 
taken “up; Miss Bryant;°who has charge “of the “social 
service department, gives am aceount oi, thenutrition 
and growth and a report fromthe sociak servite* depart- 
ment working in connection with the clinic. Dr.” Wit- 
mer has introductory and summary chapters. 

This agcount oi the class,-which was an actual public 
school ¢lags for backward ‘children, is a most valpable 
contribution to ‘the study of exceptional children. © The 
training of. backward and defective children has assumed 
great impertance, betause otf laws force the cafe of 
these childrermon the public schools’ in mostecasés and 
because most educators want to help ahead “all the chil- 
dren of all the people.” The treatment of backward 
children is the starting point for the treatment of all ex- 
ceptional children, and the psychology of backward chil+ 

ren is teaching a great deal about the psychology of 
normal children. It is for this reason among others that 
the report on the class at the University of Pennsylvania 
last summer is so useful. 


HANDBOOK OF HOME ECONOMICS. A Text- 
book. for the Grammar. Grades. By . Etta. Proctor 
lagg,.supervisor. of domestic.science, in Los Angeles 
public schools. Boston and Chicago: Little, Brown & 

Co. Price, 75 cents. 

This is one of the most scientific and at-the same time 
common sense of al] text-books on modern subjects. No 
cook book on the market is more serviceable to a house- 
wife, and yet it is amadmirable-elementary class book. No 
teacher of domestic science can be so skilful that she will 
not welcome its aid in the hands of the pupil, and yet 
any teacher can secure good results through its use. 
With one lesson a week the entire course may be taken 
im two years of the upper grammar course, or with two 
lessons a Weék it may be compassed in 6ne year.) It gives 
a simple basis for the pupil to work from, leaving.the 
teacher free to present the lesson in her own way. The 
Pfincipal points to be brought out are suggested by the 
questions at the end of each lesson. These questions 
are to be answered by the pupil in the spare moments 
which are often wasted in the course of an ordinary 
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cookery period. Ruled blank pages for memoranda are 

placed at the end of the book. 

SONGS WE LIKE TO SING. Compiled and edited by 
Birdie Alexander Dallas. Boston, New York, Chi- 
cago, San Francisco: Silver, Burdett & Co. Price, 35 
cents. 

The character of the book is clearly stated in the title. 
There are sixty-six familiar songs, which comprises 
nearly all of the universally known and enjoyed popular 
songs, patriotic, recreative, sentimental, and fraternal. 
There are also in this book forty-one well-known hymns. 
They are ali songs that all children should know and 
sing often enough to be entirely familiar with. We are 
told that supervisors and teachers in many different 
states were asked for lists of the songs which had proved 
genuinely and lastingly popular with their pupils. A 
selection was then made of the songs which appeared on 
the greatest number of individual lists; this selection was 
then submitted for criticism to a large number of super- 
visors and teachers. 


VOCATIONS FOR BOYS. The Machinist, Banking, 
the Baker, Confectionery Manufacture, the Architect, 
the Landscape Architect, the Grocer, and the Depart- 
ment Store. Boston: By the Vocation Bureau of Bos- 
ton. Paper. The Department Store, price, 50 cents; 
the others, 15 cents each. 

This series of eight monographs is but the beginning 
of an extensive activity by the Vocation Bureau of Bos- 
ton. It is hoped that each important trade and projfes- 
sion open to American boys and girls will be investi- 
gated by the expert of the bureau, Frederick J. Allen, 
and a bulletin issued; and it is intended to amplify -those 
already issued. The divisions, dangers, conditions, and 
future of the different trades are discussed concisely. 
The pay, positions, and opportunities are outlined. The 
quality and training required of boys who are to enter 
the trade are stated. In most cases there is a bibliog- 
raphy on the trade, a list of institutions in and around 
Boston giving courses which prepare for the trade or 
profession in question, and interesting comments of 
people who are at work in the occupation. The material in 
each case has been scrutinized by a number of people in 
the occupation, by labor union officials and by economists. 
The bulletins obviously cannot undertake to give a com- 
plete history and exposition of the trades in question. 
The purpose has been rather to supply teachers and 
others with information and material for counseling 
with parents and with boys as to the choice of a voca- 
tion. The populartty of these bulletins has been sur- 
prising. Employers are purchasing them, and teachers 
are finding them invaluable to use with boys about to 
leave school. 

Mr. Bloomfield, director, is to be congratulated for 
steering the bureau into this field of activity. 





THE EDUCATIONAL THEORY AND PRACTICE 
OF T. H. GREEN. By Abby Porter Leland, Ph. D. 
New York City: Teachers College, Columbia. Cloth. 
62 pp. Price, 75 cents. 

Thomas Hill Green (1836-1882) was a lecturer and 
professor of philosophy at Oxford, his special field be- 
ing moral philosophy and the philosophy of Kant, 
Fichte, and Hegel in particular. He was not only a 
writer andea teacher; “his life is a witness to the union 
in one man of the theoretical interest and its applica- 
tion in practical affairs.” In 1864 he was made assistant 
commissioner upon middle class schools; in an extensive 
report he suggested a better organization of the schools, 
and in various ways his philosophical thinking found 
some definite expression in the educational situation of 
his time. In “The Educational Theory and Practice of 
T. H. Green” Miss Leland is concerned primarily with 
Green’s ideas in their relation to social and educational 
tendencies in thought and practice. She states briefly 
the problem which Green ielt to be his own, and she 
summarizes the essential elements in his teaching con- 
cerning certain of his fundamental ethical notions. His 
work constitutes a continual endeavor both in theory 
and practice to adhere to the facts of experience. 
Green maintained that philosophy is dependent for its 
material on human experience. For Green the justifica- 
tion of the worth of life seems to have consisted in its 
affording to the individual an opportunity—an opportu- 
nity for the attainment not of something external to the 
self but in the self’s realization—the realization of the 
highest and the best that the self has within it to become. 
The method of personality is perhaps the ultimate in 
educational theory. 
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Such brief quotations may give an idea of the whole- 
some philosophy of this English professor which Miss 
Meland has criticized with discrimination in this last 
tontribution to education from Teachers College. 


EUROPE AND ITS PEOPLE. By Will S. Monroe, 
State Normal school, Montclair, N. J., and Miss Anna 
Buckbee, State Normal. school, California, Pa. Intro- 
ductory Reader for Fourth School Year. New York: 
Harper & Brothers. Cloth. Illustrated. 

The first book by these authors, “Our Country and Its 
People,” was a pioneer, and so skilfully adapted was it 
to school use, so definitely did it meet a specific need, 
that a similar book on “Europe and Its People” was 
called for by all who came to know the first book. In 
picturing the broader geographic divisions of Europe 
this book shows simply and broadly what nature has 
offered to man and what use man has made of it. The 
book acquaints the child with fundamental ideas of 
geography, with Europe as the home of man, with struc- 
ture and the industries which grow from it. This in- 
troductory acquaintance will make the later study of po- 
litical—as well as structural and commercial—geography 
more pleasant and easy. The book can be used as a sub- 
stitute for a first text-book, or as a geographic supple- 
mentary reader, or as an aid to teachers in oral instruc- 
tion. Mr. Monroe knows Europe from the standpoint 
of the school the best of any American whom we know, 

_and he specialized on the teaching of geography in the 

Westfield, Mass., State Normal school for several years, 
and has written the best books of travel and description 
on several European countries, and Miss Buckbee is one 
of the most skilful teachers of geography to elementary 
pupils we have known. The combination could but re- 
sult in books of great service and popularity. 


IN THOSE DAYS. By Ella B. Hallock. New York: 
The Maemillan Company. Cloth. 12mo. 148 pp. 
Net price, 40 cents. 

A delightful book for little children, and fit to occupy 

a place in the Everychild’s Series, published by this 
famous house. Children frequently play at “Old Days,” 
but here is a real picture of child life of a century ago, 
such a picture as they can trust. Here is a chapter on 
“Grandma’s Dolls,” another on “Grandma’s Play- 
thouses,” followed by others on “Grandma’s Pockets,” 
“Grandma’s School Days,” “The Old Sandbank,” and 
“The Creek.” Every chapter is in child language, and 
thrills with interest. Many a child will sit with open- 
eyed wonder at the recital of the old days, and by the 
sight of the curious pictures of those days as drawn so 
well by Florence Choate and Elizabeth Curtis. Several 
of these quaint illustrations are in color. 


“COMPOSITION BOOK BY GRADES. Third, 
Fourth, Fifth, Sixth School Years. By William J. 
O'Shea, district superintendent, New York City, and 





Princioal Andrew E. Eichmann of Brooklvn. New 
York: Charles E. Merrill Company. Cloth. Each 
book, 87 pages. (5x6%.) Price, 24 cents each. 


The wonder is that no one has earlier attempted to 
provide for each of these four grades specific books on 
teaching composition with the special purpose of secur- 
ing through practice uniformly natural, correct, and ef- 
fective oral and written English. Too often the strug- 
stle for correct English leads to unnatural and ineffective 
speaking and writing. In these four years composition 
is best studied through the intelligent and interesting 
wse of models which give the child a starting point in his 
own writing. Letter-writing and the development of 
whe power of observation by descriptions of familiar 
scenes and objects are here emphasized, while the pupil's 
vocabulary is increased by frequent supplementary oral 
work. 


APPLIED 


PHYSICS FOR 
SCHOOLS. By V. D. Hawkins of the Technical 
high school, Cleveland, Ohio. New York: Long- 
mans, Green & Co. Cloth. 12mo. 199 pp. Price, 
75 cents, net. 

As physics plays so large a part in the events of life it 
ought to be a live subject, and not simplv a theme for 
technical study. The author of this volume deprecates 
the lavish use of mathematics in text-books for high 
school work, believing that such usage renders the sub- 
ject much too technical for the average student. So he 
attempts simplification in his treatment of the theme, to 
make it clear, and to adapt it more readily to the hap- 
penings in the pupils’ lives. In this he appears to have 
succeeded most happily. The chapter on magnetism and 
electricity departs from the traditional method of presen- 
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tation, the author discarding what he calls “the historical 
method” of treatment of these subjects. Numerous fig- 
ures and illustrations are given to illuminate the subjects 
described in the text, and also to guide the pupil in the 
working out of the exercises. 


THE FUN OF GETTING THIN. By Samuel G 
Blythe. Chicago: Forbes & Co. Price, 35 cents. 
Blythe, the only Blythe, can write on anything, and we 

read it, everybody reads it every time. If he could 

have chosen a topic in which only a “class” of persons 
was interested it would have been ‘“‘The Fun of Getting 
thin,” but it interests everybody, as do all of his writ. 
ings. His three short chapters are: “Fat,” “The So- 
Called Cures,” “Facing the Tissue.” 
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BOOKS RECEIVED 


“The Man Without a Country.” By Edward Everett ice, 2 
cents.——“‘Commercial and [ndustr | Geography.”’ By 4.0 Rae 
ler and A. L. ge Price, $1.00.—*The Friendship of Nations.” 
Gomme ef ee Boston: Ginn & Co. 

c yonlea.”’ L. M. d 
Boston te ©. Page Co y M. Montgomery. Price, $1.25. 

o estament Stories.”” Edited b ; 

45 — yon Hy thet Burdett & Co” eee 

**Dann’s Musiea ctation.” Book One. By Hollis Dann. Price 
50 cents.——"Music Writing Book.” i : 
Astin Béan th 4 k Price, 10 cents. New Yerk: 


y. 
‘*Essays in Radical Em iricism.”” By Willi : 
Leansitan, taeeeeie. Pp y iam James. New York: 
“Genetic Philosophy of Education.” 
$1.50. New York: Sturgis & Walton. 
i and Essentials of Education.” 
Me 








By G. E. Partridge. Price, 


By William Wallace Stet- 
Price, $1.50. Orders may be sent to Mrs. R. J. Stetson, Anbesn, 


“William Shaen.” Edited by M.J. Shaen. Pri : 
Peg my y rice, $1.00. New York: 


“The Story of Europe.” By 8S. B. Hardi 
Chicago: Scott, Pescenan & Co. ee 
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Try Murine Eye Remedy 
If i a Red, Weak, Weary, Watery Eyes or 
Granulated E elids. serine” Doesn't ! Snare 
Soothes Eye Pain. Druggists Sell Murine Eye 
Remedy, Liquid, 25c, 50c, $1.00. Murine Eye 
Salve in Aseptic Tubes, , $1.00. Exe Zoo 
and Eye Advice Free by Mail. e 

An Eye Tenie for All Eyes that Need Care 


Murine Eye Chicago 








ADOPTED FOR EXCLUSIVE 
USE IN WEST VIRGINIA 


THE APPLETON 
ARITHMETICS 


BY YOUNG AND JACKSON 


At a meeting of the State Text Book Commission 
held in Charleston on June 5, THE APPLETON 
ARITHMETICS were adopted for exclusive use in 
the public schools of West Virginia for five years, 
after careful comparison with all competing texts. 


Teachers who are not familiar with 





these Arithmetics are invited to 





correspond with us 





Published by 


D. APPLETON & COMPANY 


New York Chicago 
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EDUCATIONAL INTELLIGENCE Something new in drawing studies. 
] “insertea ‘Inder this heading’ ave A GRADED COURSE IN MECHANICAL DRAWINO 
solicited from school authorities 
te sver7, “nee, in tee gueee. FOR GRAMMAR SCHOOLS 
Designed by EDNUND KBTCHUN 
These drawings have been planned es y for the busyteacher. They 
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To be 

should 

be short and comprehensive. Copy 

ghould be received by the editor not 
offer a practical means of presenting to class a series of mechanica! draw- 
ings which develop the idea of how Wo a 


later than Friday preceding date of 
tesue. : 
rking Drawings are made, of accurate 





MEETINGS TO BE HELD. 





al Nts 


June 19, 20, 21: West Virginia Educa- 
tion Association, Wheeling, West 
Virginia; president, Superintendent 
I. B. Bush, Parkersburg. 

June 24, 25, 26, 27: Catholic Educa- 


tional Association, ninth annual 
meeting, Pittsburgh, Pa.; secre- 
tary-general, Rev. Francis W. 


Howard, Columbus, Ohio. 


June 25, 26, 27: Kentuciy Educa- 
tiona!] Association, Lo lle; Mrs. 
Cora Wilson Stewart, Morehead, 
president. 


June 28-July 3: Rural School Work- 
ers,. Amherst, Mass.; secretary,. W. 
D. Hurd, Amherst. 

July 2-5: American Institute of In- 
struction, North Conway, N. H.; 

resident, C. T. C. Whitcomb, 
rockton, Mass.; secretary, Wen- 
dell A. Mowry, Central Falls, R. I. 

July 6-12: National Education Asso- 
ciation, Chicago; president, Carroll 
G. Pearse, Milwaukee. 


July 24-30: First International Eu- 
genics Congress, London; David 
Starr Jordan, president, American 
Consultation Committee. 


August 22-27: Second International 
Moral Education Congress, The 
Hague; Felix Adler, chairman 


American Committee. 

October 18: New Hampshire State 
Teachers’ Association, Manches- 
ter. 

October 28-25: Maine Teachers’ As- 
sociation, Portland; secretary, H. 
A. Allan, Augusta. 


October 24-26: Vermont State Teach- 
ers’ Association, Rutland; George 
8. Wright, St. Albans, president. 

November 6-8: Nebraska State 
Teachers’ Association, Omaha; 
president, E. L. Rouse. 

November 25-27: New York State 
Association, Buffalo; president, 
Percy G. Bugbee, Normal school, 
Oneonta; secretary, Richard A. 
Searing, North Tonawanda. 

November 28-30: National Council of 
Teachers of English, Chicago; sec- 
retary, J. F. Hosic, Chicago Teach- 
ers College. 





NEW ENGLAND STATES 





VERMONT. 

MORRISVILLE.  W.-A. Beebe, 
principal of the People’s Academy for 
the past twenty odd years, has re- 
signed to accept the superintendency 
in the district composed of Proctor, 
Pittsford, Chittenden, and the town 
of Rutland. He succeeds W. P. Ab- 
bot, who goes to Greenfield, Mass. 
_ ST. JOHNSBURY. J. F. Smith, 
instructor in the St. Johnsbury 
Academy, has been elected principal 
of the Orleans high school. 

McINDOE FALLS. Walter C. 
Cameron, principal .of the academy, 
has accepted a position in Windsor 
Locks, Conn. 


VERGENNES. A _ supervisory 


district has been formed consisting that the graduates will be a credit to 


measuring, 
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neatness, and good arrangement. No models o lids need 
\etge one sonkihs che lig meaeeeiieasein. coual = 


These drawings make 


mechanical drawing practical in schools where it has heretofore been probibi- 


tive because of a lack of just such explicit lessons as are found in this 


course. 


Four sets, for Grades Six, Seven, Eight, and Nine. Per set, 25 cents. 
MILTON BRADLEY COMPANY, Springfield, Mass. 


Bestem, New York, Philadelphia, Atlanta, San Francisco; Chicago: Themas Charles ( om - 
pany,80 Wabaeh Avenue; Kansas City: Hoover Bros. (Agents), 418 E. 9th Street 
















scenic beauty. 


85 degrees, cool breezes. 


For further particulars, 


of 


Vergennes, Panton, and Ferris- 
burg. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


BOSTON. With . the closing of 
the schools this month the following 
masters will retire with the title of 
master emeritus: John T. Gibson, 
Jamaica Plain; William B. Atwood, 
Charlestown; Ellen C. Sawtelle, 
North End; Edwin T. Horne, Dor- 
chester, and Horace W. Warren, 
Dorchester. 


The first commencement exercises 
of Wentworth Institute were very 
impressive. The ninety-one gradu- 
ates of the day courses in carpentry 
and building, machine work, foundry 
practice, electric-wiring, and plumb- 
ing met in the foundry room, which 
had been cleared of the moulds and 
decorated with flags, to receive theif 
diplomas. President Maclaurin of 
Technology compared the beginnings 
of Wentworth with the beginnings of 
Technology, spoke of the hearty wel- 
come which Wentworth had received 
from the other members of the great 
family of educational institutions in 
and around Boston, and outlined the 
useful career of this institution which 
has begun so auspiciously. Hon. 
John D. Long, president of the board 
of directors of the institute, in happy 
phrases congratulated the boys on 
their work, and showed what a rich 
life their different crafts hold in store. 
Principal Arthur L. Williston said 

for, the..daculty,..co 


SPEND YOUR VACATION IN 


JAMAICA 


IVE days’ delightful voyaging in magnificent steamers, then a week 

or two or more in a tropical island rich in historic interest and 
Lofty monntains, limpid streams, splendid roads, 
winding amongycocoanut palms and through banana plantations, 
shaded by lofty bamboo and silk cotton and bread fruit trees. 
Giant tree ferns, begonias and crotons, 
other beautiful and strange plants, with everywhere glimpses of the 
wonderful blue Caribbean Sea. Summer Temperature 70 degrees to 
Excellent board at moderate rates. 
cost for a moath from New York need not exceed $125. 


Ask Mr. Foster at Flatiron 
ing, New York, Chestnut & 12th Sts., Philadelphia, 508 14th St., 
Washington, D. C., 53 E. Congress 8t., Chicago, Or write to— 


WARD G. FOSTER, 1 Madison Avenue, 


orchids and a thousand 


Entire 


Build- 


New York 





Wentworth. The institution which 
Arioch Wentworth founded “for the 
purpose of furnishing education in 
the mechanical arts” has borne its 
first fruits. 


NEW SALEM. Principal Childs 
of the academy has secured the New 
England college entrance certificate 
privilege for the academy. 

NORTH ADAMS. The Nortr 
Adams Graded Teachers’ Associa- 
tion, recently organized, is to be 
purely a business organization which 
shall safeguard and advance the inter- 
ests of teachers and seek the welfare 
of the public schools of the city.” 
Miss Emily Stacey was elected presi- 
dent, and Miss Maud Sullivan secre- 


tary. 


-——— 


RHODE ISLAND. 


PROVIDENCE, , All but ,000 

of the Brown University $1 ,000 
endowment fund has been raised. 
_ KINGSTON. One of the prizes 
in the state corn#growing ¢ontest 
will be a free trip to Washington. 
The Boy who wins will in Washing- 
ton meet boys who won similaf prizes 
in their home states. 


EAST PROVIDENCE. Salaries 
of the superintendenteand teachers 
have been inereased. At the next 
school board meeting there will be 
presented an amendment which pro- 
vides for an automatic incréase of 
pay for the women teachers in the 
high scHOOr with a minimum of $600 
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The Continuous:Performance of the 


Holden Adjustable Book Gover 


from September until the following June 
Makes it the 


Most Econonical and Sanitary Cover Ever Made 


Your text-books averaging in cost 50c apiece Receive the 
Same Amount of Protection and Reinforcement at the END 
of the year that they had at the Beginning. 


~THE HOLDEN PATENT-BOOK-COVER COMPANY 


G. W. HOLDEN, 
Ss _ 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


M.c HOLDEN, Sec’y. 





been. here a year, but his salary was 
increased from $1,700 to $2,000. 


CONNECTICUT. 


HARTFORD. Superintendent 
Lewis H. Stanley of the South Dis- 
trict and Superintendent Twitchell of 
the West District had on June 12 the 
most successful play festival New 
England has seen. Park Commis- 
sioner Parker arranged therefor a 
part of the golf links where there is a 
natural amphitheatre with a deep 
growth of shrubbery’foft dressing 
rooms. The girls of. the four ele- 
mentary grades were the partict- 
pants. The May-pole streamers were 
of. .the two colors, .of the. schools, 
giving the grounds a gala appear- 
ance. It -was-estimated that there 
were more than 7,000 onlookers; on 
the border of the grounds there were 
more than 200 automobiles. So 
great was the public interest that im- 
mediate steps were taken to provide 
in the South District a $60,000 gym- 
nasium and playground, an after- 
School and neighborhood centre, 
with an expert supervisor and physi- 
cal director for the district. 

DARIEN. The school committee 
has been promised additional funds 
by the town board of estimate and 
has offered to withdraw their resigna- 
tions as soon as but not 
until these funds have been placed to 
their own account. This will enable 
the school committee to continue the 


services of the town superintendent, 
J. F. Williams, formerly a principal 
in Norwalk, and prior to that pfinci- 
pal in Springfield, Mass., whose work 
has given entire satisfaction to the 
school authorities. The dispute with 
the financial board was upon the need 
of a superintendent and certain Other 
mew costs necessary to progress, 





MIDDLE ATLANTIC STATES. 


NEW JERSEY. 

PLAINFIELD. The National As- 
sociation for the Study and Educa- 
tion of Exceptional Children will 
open, its first.formal, summer cOurse 
of six weeks for the training of teach- 
ers of special, and ungraded classes in 
public and private schools, and of ex- 
ceptional children in general. The 
course offers observation and prac- 
tice work and lectures, and will be 
under the direction of Dr. Maximilian 
P. E. Groszman. The course ex- 
tends from July 8 to August 17. The 
list of lecturers is unusually good. 

NEW YORK. 

NEW YORK CITY. In his ad- 
dress before the High School Teach- 
ers’ Association Professor Hanus, 
director of the commission on schoo! 
inquiry, made remarks which “will be 
regarded as a preparation for the re- 
port which the commission is to 
make public in July,” according to 


School. The address was an argu- 
ment for vocational guidance and 
training in the public school system. 
He outlined the methods by which he 
would arrange the school program 
so that the schools would train effi- 
cient citizens. 

BROOKLYN. There were 4,000 
teachers on the fortieth annual ex- 
cursion of the Brooklyn Teachers’ 
Association up the Hudson June 1. 
Dr. Edward Bush, the first president 
of the association, was one of the 
party, thereby keeping up his remark- 
able record of regular attendance. 





VIRGINIA. 
RICHMOND. Professor Walter 
A. Montgomery, for six years in 
William and Mary College at Wil- 
liamsburg, is to be at the head of the 
department of Latin in the Univer- 
sity of Richmond. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 

JOHNSONBURG. Supervising 
Principal Mitchell’s annual report is 
an interesting commentary on the 
tendency to loosen up progress 
through the grades. He shows also 
the duty of the school to those who 
leave school to become wage earners 
either from necessity or sometimes 
for “the mere desire to be earning 
money, in order that it may be avail- 
able for spending in the pursuit of 
pleasure. Sometimes it is because of 


Many girls after leaving high school do not go to college. However, they desire to take ad- 
vanced work undera new environment, and to select those studies which best meet their tastes 


Mount 


and needs. 
We offer just these privileges. 


Students take advanced English or advanced Literature, 
but besides these studies the course for any girl is absolutely elective. 


We do special work in Voice, Piano, Violin, and Organ, having the most eminent masters 


in Boston. 


Advanced courses for High Scheei Graduates in French, German, Italian, Spanish and 
many other subjects; Domestic Science, Art,etc. A new gymnasium with swimming pool built. 


The opportunities of Boston in Music, Art, and historieal associations are freely used. 


Ida 


We send students to any college on our certificate and without examinatien. 


School 


Send for Year Book 


The Journal of Education knows this school well and will be happy te answer any questions 
regarding its work. Mr. Alvin F. Pease also knows Mr. and Mrs. Jewett well and will be pleased 
to give any information. 


Dr. Winship recently said : “I know of no plant equal in equipment and attractiveness.’ 


Mr. and Mrs. Jewett are at the school every day and are pleased to see anyone interested. 


NEWTON, mass. 


83 Summit Stree; 
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The LAW takes 


effect June 1st 


Do as. others are doing 


Buy the 


HOLDEN FIBRE TOWEL 


Made of the strongest known Fibres Similar to those used 
in the famous Holden Book Covers 


THE STRONGEST, MOST PLIABLE and°ABSORBENT 
Substitute for a cloth. towel made 
2 Handséme Nickel Plated fixtures free with every case 


THE HOLDEN PATENT BOOK COVER COMPANY 


SPRINGFIELD, MAS. 





the mistaken idea that high school 
education does not pay.” Teachers’ 
salaries show an increase of from fi¥e 
to ten per cent. 





CENTRAL STATES. 


OHIO. 


CLEVELAND. J. M. H. Fred- 
erick of Lakewood has been elected 
superintendent of the Cleveland 
schools, to succeed Miss Keeler, 
who has been filling the positi6fi 
temporarily. Mr. Frederick was 
born near Akron in 1864; in 1886 he 
graduated from Amherst and entered 
newspaper work. For the past fif- 
teen years he has been superintend- 
ent of the Lakewood, Ohio, schools, 
so that he comes to his new superin- 


tendency virtually as a citizen of 
Cleveland. Mr. Hogen was elected 
director. 
NEBRASKA. 
CRETE. The death of President 


David Brainerd Perry of Doane Col- 
lege has come as a great grief to the 
college workers of the state, among 
whom President Perry spent his 
whole life. He became the first 
president of Doane College, and this 
year is the fortieth anniversary of the 
college and of his inauguration. 

LINCOLN. .The School of Su- 
perintendence at the University of 
Nebraska from June 10 to 15 was 
very helpful. Dr. Charles H. Keyes 
gave lectures along the line of prog- 
ress through the grades which he 
studied so thoroughly at Columbta. 
The others who made the week su 
valuable to the superintendents were 
Dr. Dresslar,; Dr. Luckey, Professor 
C._E. Merriam .of, the University of 
Chicago, Superintendent Waterhouse, 
Superintendent E. U. Graff, State 
Superintendent E. T. Fairchild, and 
State Superintendent J, E. Delzelfi. 

IOWA. 

_ DES MOINES. Miss Pearl De- 
jarnette won the Republican nomina- 
tion as county superintendent of Polk 
county. Mrs. Jennie Huegle, who 
had been three times elected to the 
position, was candidate for a fourth 
term. 

OTTUMWA,. Pleading guilty to 
whipping a six-year-old girl because 
she thought the child was telling a lie, 
the principal of Fairview school was 
recently fined $25 by Justice W. J. 
Berry. 


SCHOOLS 


EMERSON © 
College of Oratory 





gogical and technical trainiti 


of teach of 
the commercial subjects. 


. ASBURY PIt- 


Ssctaea i de Pra 











ma, Principal. 
STALE NORMAL $C40oL, Baipouwatss, 
; catmloree, 
address ipal, A. a. 
INDIANA. 
CONNERSVILLE. Within: «six 
months after its isswe) the first edi-, 


tion of the course of study fh arfth- 
metic in-the-Connersville schools was. 
practically exhausted. Superintend- 
ent Wilson and his teachers Shoult 
feel rewarded for the hard work they 
put into the course. A second edition 
has just come off the press, and is 
selling at printing cost, thirty cents. 


NORTH DAKOTA. 


MANDAN. Superintendent C. L. 
Love has been re-elected at an in- 





crease of $400. He now receives 
$2,200. 

ILLINOIS. 
McNABB. A high-school.course 


of study which is brmging results in 





and COLLEGES 





———- _ — a 


HENRY LAWRENCE SOUTHWICK, President 


The Wrgest scheo! ef Orato 
Pedagegy in America. 
the stu 





es » EAseratnse, end 
aims to develop i 
ita knewledge of his own were in 
expression whether as a creative thinker or 
an interpreter. A beautiful new bu Iding 
Summer Sessions. Catalogue jand ful! in- 


formation on application to. 


HARRY SEYMOUR ROSS, Dean 
HUNTINGTON CHAMBERS, 
BOSTON; MASS. 





ARE YOU A TEACHER? 
It willsurprise, delight, inspire 

“The Art o Questicnin a <7 sy eae 
Fiteh, LL.D., late Her Majesty's lnspector 
of A for teachers, 
it ee pay any one to. get t : 

: or well states: ‘‘The d efficienc 

of our Kaléaechade mat bathe skill an 

judgment with which we put questions than 
on any other single circumstante.”” An at- 
tractive gift edition, flexible cloth, white 


stamping, is issued at 25c by the Anstadt 
— cation House, 224 Apsley St., Phiia- 


phia 
School Superintendent's Certificate 

A public examination of persons 
wishing to obtain the certificate of 
approval of the Massachusetts Board 
of Education fer the position of su- 
perintendent of schools, in accord- 
ance with Chapter 215, Acts of 1904 
will be held in Room 15, State House, 
Boston, on July 2 and 3, 1912, at 9.30 


A.M. For further information, com- 
municate with 


DAVID SNEDDEN, 
Commissioner of Education. 
Room 500, Ford Béilding, Boston, Mass 








SAPOLIO. 





The big cake that does not waste, 
scatter or melt. CLEANS, SCOURS 
POLISHES FROM CELLAR TO 


GARRET. 





|S ALBERT TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


f 
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TEACHERS’ 





The Fisk Teachers’ Agencies 


Chicago, 28 E, Jackson Blvd. 
Denver, Col., 920 Central 
Savings Bank Building 


New York, Ni Y., 156 Fifth Ave. 
Washington, D. C., 18451U Street 
Orangeburg, S. C., 70:College St. 


AGENCIES. 


BOSTON 


2A PARK ST- 
Portland, Ore., 610 Swetland Bidg. 
Berkeley, Cal,, 2161 Shattuck Ave. 

Los Angeles, Cal, 343 Douglas Bidg. 





THE PARKE 


TEACHERS’ 
AGENCY 


«+ Madison, Wisconsin 
** Spokane, Washington 





If available for a position in the Westtry 


The Colorado Teachers’ Agency 


@13—ist National Bank Bldg., Denver, Colo. 


FRED DICK, Ex, State Supt., Mer. 





our new 
Washington; Idaho Building, Boise, Idaho. 


623 So. Wabash Av. 
Chicago, Ill. 


2 Oehce Meaity Holding, Bpovane, 





PROVIDENT TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


120 TREMONT STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 
Director, J. L LOVE, formerly of Harvard, livites Corféspepdence ste Ferrere 61): 





THE FICKETT TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 
The Teachers’ Co-operative Assn. of New England 


EDWARD W. FICKETT, Prop. 
Eetablished 1885. 


: . 8 BEACON. ST., BOSTON, 
Telephone, Hay. 1678 





MISS E. F. FOSTER, Manager. 


MISS T. M. HASTINGS, Aseistant Menages 


THE ‘EASTERN TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Reputation founded on twenty-two years ef successful experience. 


Established 1890 


6 BEACON STREET, BOSTON 





The Agency for Qualified Teachers 


We are now in need of hundreds of 
Domes 


Training, Commercial and tic Science 


may be able to put you in a better position than 


vidual efforts. Booklet,‘ How to App! 
laws of certification of teachers of the 


for a 


estern States, free to members. 


ualified teachers for Grades, High Schools, Manual 


positions throughout the entire West. We 
ou would secure through your own indi- 
School and Secure Promotion,’ with a)l the 
Write us today. 


THE ROCKY MOUNTAIN TEACHERS’ AGENCY, °522%500"-t44ps;co™ 





Some New Books 





Title. 


ommercial Industrial Geography 
hout a Country 
Friendship ef Nations. 
ripoli, the Mysterious .... 
The Isle of Strife 
Henry Demarest Lloyd (2 vois.)..... PR ccccochast 
Life ‘of Christopher Columbus for Boys and 
Girls. ee 
History of the United States for Grammar 
Schools, : 


Thwaites and 
Letters from Colonial Children 
The Norma! Child on Primary Education ‘ 


Cc 


Architecture 

Short Stories of Oral French 

Hew the Boy Was Lost..........-.--s-20+-ceeceee 
Memory : How to Develop, Train, and Use It.At- 
Genetic Philosophy of Education 

Chronicles of Av 

Dann’s Masical D 

In These Bo se 

Outlines of 

The Social As 

Farm Boys an : 


Te Ladmetr Primer. . is. ++-5--- .... «Grubb & 
Essays in ical Empirieiam. . ........ Fob cbe é 


Author. 


Publisher. Price 
Keller & Bishop Ginn & Co., Boston $1.00 
Hale te “ “ 25 
Gulliver ™ “ a -60 
Todd Smal), Maynard & Co., - 2.00 
Shedd “ o “ “oe 1. 


25 
Lloyd N.Y. — 
Moors Houghton Mifflin Co., Boston = .25 
Kendall ee se - - 1.00 


Gesell Ginn & Co., - 
land [Ed.} Silver, Burdett & Co., Boston 
Russell Henry Holt & Co., o Be 
Lethab “ Ty iT) 
Ballard Charles Scribner’s Sons, ‘‘ 
Cowgill Eaton & Mains, ae 
kinson Elizabeth Towne Co., Holyoke 
Partridge Sturgis & Walton, N. Y. 
Montgomery L.C. Page & Co., Boston 
rican Book Co., A 
k e Macmillan Co., “ 
inwali “ ir “ ity 
Kia “ “ “ “ 
Me eever “ “ “ “ 
aylor .D.C. Heath &Co., Boston 
James Longmans, Green & Co., N. Y. 


G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 


‘2 
45 








a tural community afd one which of- 
fers some good idéas on the afrange- 
ment of science courses is that of the 
John Swaney school “in northzcentral 
Illinéis, Opened in 1907. This school 
is in the country, three miles from 
McNabb. The school has a campus 
of twenty-four acres, which includes 
land under cultivation and a tract of 
open timber with a large variety of 
trees. The school building is pro- 


vided with domestic science, natural 
Scierice, and physical science labora- 
tories, and manual training rooms. 

CHICAGO." ‘The principals of 
twenty-five schools on the south side 
were authorized to have lunch boxes 
filled by the pupils Of theif schools 
for the use Of children who were 
given an outing on June 20 by the 
Volunteers of America. 


June 20, 1932 


Tea age, 





KANSAS. 


The educational commission has 
readjusted the courses of study in the 
State University at Lawrence the 
Agricultural College at Manhattan, 
and the normal schools, so that un- 
necessary duplication is ta be 
avoided. € commission has also 
investigated every department of 
these institutions. Elementary agri- 
culture is taught in every rural grade 
school in the state, and domesti sci- 
ence one agriculture are taught ip 
more than two-thirds of 
high schools. | the 

HAYS. The first agricultural high 
schoo! in the state has been dedicated 
here. This school, provided for ip 
appropriation last winter, will be 
watched carefully as an interesting 
experiment. The course will be ag 
riculture pure and simple, and the 
school will prepare directly for the 


State Agricultural College at Man 
hattan. 


WISCONSIN. 
MADISON. There are 5,936 stu 
dents taking work in the university 
extension division, making the total 
enrollment of the University of Wis- 
consin 11,648. 


SOUTHERN STATES, 


OKLAHOMA. 

OKLAHOMA CITY. When Prin- 
cipal Jacoby came to this high school 
in 1904 there were but 301 students 
and ten teachers. Now there are 1,561 
students and fifty-four teachers, all in 
seven years. The gain to 1906 was 
85; to 1907, 85; to 1908, 150; to 1909, 
137; to 1910, 221; to 1911, 285; to 
1912, 197. This is a pace rarely 
equaled in any city. A gain of 420 
per cent. in seven years is beyond ap- 
preciation. 


ALABAMA 
BIRMINGHAM. _ Superintendent 
J. H. Phillips is making a great el 
fort to get a $1,350,000 bond issue to 
enlarge the school accommodations. 
Birmingham is sadly in need of more 


a school room and especially a new 


high school building. 





The School Principal 


[Continued frem page 705.) 


10. He should have a college edu- 
cation or its equivalent. If he has 
not attended a normal school he 
should understand the principles um 
derlying methods, school manage 
ment, and supervision. 

11. The salary will depend upom 
his scholastic and executive ability 
and the size of the school. Genet 
ally speaking, the teacher should not 
receive less than $1,000, and the prim 
cipal not less than $2,500. 

12. Size should not be the only 
factor. Local conditions may make = 
it necessarv to place a strong man m@ | 
a small district where he could d0 ¥ 
much to help the community. 

13. No. 
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Reports and Pamphiets Received 


-. Carnegie Foundation for the Ad- 
: Syancement of Teaching. Bulletin 
No. 6. “Medical Education in’ Eu- 
=> ope.’ By Abraham Flexner. 
P fowa State College. Schools Sec- 
* ion. Extension Department. Cir- 
julars 15. 17, 18 Iowa Boys and 
_ Girls’ Clubs: (1) Cooking and Sew- 
ang; (2) Home Gardening, Potato 
»-* Growing. Popcorn Growing; (3) 
be Pig Contest. 
>) Marlborough, Mass. 1911 Report. 
». Superintendent O. A. Morton. 
© National Association of the Deaf. 
Se Circular of Information No. 7. 
'“Oral Teaching of the Deaf: Re- 
ly to an Address by Carroll G. 
ea, i president of - the National 
Education Association.” By Olof 
_ Hanson. 
Proceedings, N. E. A., Department-of 
Superintendence. St. Louis meet- 
A ing. 
7) Proceedings, New Hampshire State 
*" *  Feachers’ Association. Conéord 
** meeting, 1911. . 
Rhode Island State Board of Agri- 
enlture. Abstracts from’ 1911 Re- 
rt. “Bread Making, Canning, 
Rowing,” “How to Grow Corn,” 
“Premium List.” 
("The Impudence of Charlatanism.” 
World Peace Foundation Pamphlet 
© Series. 
“The Mardik Calendar.” By Marvin 
* » Fauzdik, Kalamazoo, Michigan. 
“The -Sloyd Record.” June, 1912. 















































































4 Boston. 
gd “Vocational Schools.” Reprint from 
—— the Eighth Annual Report, Educa- 
a tion Department, State ‘of New 
2 ¥ork. i. 


2 ——— 
> 
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BOSTON THEATRES 


—— 


B. F.KEITH’S THEATRE. 


G Molasso’s latest French panto- 
mime, “La Somnambule,” with Mlle. 
Nina Payne and a company of fifteen 
Ls Parisian dancers and mimes, cames 
: to B. F. Keith’s theatre next week 
for an engagement of one week only. 
»One of the features is “La Danse du 
Wait,” performed by Mlle. Nina 
Payne, which ends with a sensational 
fall down a flight of steps. The inci- 
dental music, written by Daniel Dore, 











Composer of “The Rose of Mexico,” 

is both catchy and appropriate. “La 

Somnambule” is by far the most sen- 
> Sational 4nd pretentious production 
“ €ver staged by Mons. Molasso. 
: P. O'Malley Jennings and Katherine 
Welson will introduce their new spe- 
" Calty, “A Bir English”; the Prim- 
Le Tose Four have some fine vocal se- 
as: Wefions; and Harriet Burt, late star 
a oi ~The Time, the Place. andthe 
ai Giri,” will bring new songs and novel 
we @ances. Other features are. Morris 
a aad Kramer; Clare Ballerini, a won- 
ae Geta) Spanish dancer and aerialist, 
a and others 
Bt? ; —_—_—_—_—_-¢ 


a 86 '? 

aad “I Was awtiully sorry, old chap, 
Be de d Dubbieigh to Wilkerson, “when 
ve Meard that your chauffeur had taken 


_ Car-and run off with your daugh- 
er.” 












thanks an,” said Wilkerson, 
Seeeerming the other's sympathetic 
meeeemre Of the hand. “It was a 


r too,” he added, his 
g with emotion.—Har- 


TEACHERS’ AGENCIES. 


) KEN Y likes to get our northern men as teachers and we are glad to bring them 

back again. Two years ago we sent a Colgate senor to The Ken- 
/ tucky Military Imstitute, Lyndon, Kentucky, to teach English and History. He made 
a good record there and when he wrute us this spring that he would like to get a position 


pear New York City, we felt we could 10 ay. 10, 1912, the superintendent of 





recommend him with confidence. Ona schools at Hackensack, New Jersey. wrote 
us that be would like us to recommend a strong man for English and History 
in the high schoot there. We telegraphed our Colgate man, who telegraphed 
back that he desired the position and would be North the first of Jane to y ip person. 
We recommended him, arranging for a per-onal interview, and he NEW JERSEY 
received the appointment at $1,100 to the location desired im 


LD New Jersey, to Englewood, New Jersey, is one of the appointments 
# recently made through The School Bullétin Teachers Agency. Though 
Ridgefield and maanesoes are in the same county, the superintendent at Englewood had 
to write to us in Syracuse when he had a vacancy in the grammar grade to find that 
= the teacher he wanted was only a I echeol, which shows the value of a Teach- 
ew miles away teaching in a neighboring ers Agency. Superintendent Sherman 
wrote us June 2, 1912, that one of his seventh grade teachers had asked release and he 
was willing to pay a good salary to get an #xceptionally good teacher. We wrote 
him of am excellent teacher at Ridgefield, New Jersey, whom be .could get if he 


would offer the right salary. He went to visit her at work and 
immediately engaged her for the place at $900 through our Agency at SYRACUSE 


THE SCHOOL BULLETIN AGENCY, C.W, BARDEEN, SYRACUSH, N. Y. 


“ BREWER Acencs 











TPratt Teachers’ Agency 7° Fitth Avenue 
Recommend®és teachere te colleges, public and private schools. 
Advises parents about schools. WM. 0. PRATT Mer. 


* * « 5 ‘ 
MERICAN ::: TEACHERS’ AGENCY Sevsss:.': Suufis 
a 30F fore, cipals, 8s tors, - 
Sonnit test REIGN, ot feetruction; recommends good Schools.to parents. Call on 


ra Mrs. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 23 Union Square, New York. 


KELLOGG’S AGENCY fiir Seca. ter York Est. tae 


shert netice for high grade positions. Takes pride in prompt, reliable work. Telegraph or 
Phone. No advance fee. 











High, tory and Norma’ Schools and Colleges in Pena. 
and other Seen Grads veneiore with ability to teach some approveds 
tem of music and drawing secure pm py mgt = A $60 to $70 per month For further 
information, address THE TEACH ERS’ AGENCY, E. L. MYERS & CO. 
Lemoyne Trust Building, Harrisburg, Pa. Co-operating Agencies in Denver and Atlanta. 





SABINS’ EDUCATIONAL EXCHANGE (Inc.) 


Founded 1893 ELBRIDGE H. SABIN 
HENRY SABIN, ou - mage \ 
D each year places teachers in at least 80 of the 9€ counties in Iowa, 


and in Minnesota, North and South Dakota, Nebraska, Colorado, Wyoming, 
Utah, Idaho, Montana, Washington and Oregon. Write and see what we can 
do for you. 


MANHATTAN BUILDING, 
©. A. SCOTT & OD., Proprietors 


THE BRIDGE TEACHERS’ AGENCY ° “:.s°seccor stress: Boscom 


Send for Agency Manual mentioning thts publication. 


DES MOINES, IOWA 








CH ERHORN TEACHERS’ AGENCY. A superior agency for superior 
oa. hes registration to reliable candidatet. Services free to school officials 


CHARLES W. MULFORD, Proprietor 353 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. ¥ 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Supplies Schools of all Grades with Competent Teachers. Assists Teachers in obtaining 
Positions. Send for circulars. 
: ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 81 Chapel St., Albany, N. ¥. 


e THOUSANDS OF POSITIONS as teachers will 
TEACHERS e be filled in the Middle West during the coming 
year. Good salaries and pleasant work. Now isthe time to apply. Write at once to 


TEACHERS’ AGENCY, Sioux Falis, S. Dak. 
TERE Scot irienecs> H. A. USTRUD, Manager. 















We have unequaled facilities for placing 
teachers in every part of the country. 


6 Beacon St... 


WINSHIP 
TEACHERS’ 
AGENCY 


Boston, llass. 


ALVIN F. PEASE, 


Long Distance Telephone. Manager. 








PECIALISTS with gooa genera! education wanted [for department work im 
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GOLDEN STATE LIMITED |: 


Daily Between 











=< . & 
rs) 


San Francisco, Kansas City, St. Louis and jy 


The redent consolidation : the sales forces imAmerica of = § & 

the Remingt@n, Smith Premier Monarch Typ@writers is an § @ ‘ ¢ 

WF a once Meno w onary sckefond cpervee AT Chicago via Los Angeles and El Paso. 
of the writing, machine, ° f | : 


It means thaiconsolidation the stenograp rs! Employment A trai d ’ : a 
; rain modem in ever i 
Departments ese three typewriters. tad nt has. been y respect and catering ‘ 


the creation of ta new: and igreater epee service— 16 to the comfort and convenience of travelers Je 
oo wg the), greatest "1 typewrite® world has ever fy en route between California and the East. fe 
o = id > ~ y 

This greater sétvice male a tar: Pore <omplcheasive’ | f A line of ¢asy grades and scenic features 
service ‘to Be positigs to fill and more [| Electric lighted standard sleeping cars, obser 
opportunities to fill them i another hy - #4 : : . % 5 
the stedent.hould lola oa is SEAIE tires OO ae vation car, library, buffet, ladies’ parlor, obser= 
\ Lae a rf vation rotunda, dining service meeting the 


most exacting requirements. 


‘aga WRITING |! | Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific 
‘Remington Typewriter Company Southern Pacific 


“NTSC stat ie SEE AGENTS 
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1912 LECTURE SEASON 1913 


Seven Special New Lectures for this Season 
A. E. WINSHIP, EL. D., 


Editor Journal of Education, Boston 
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For Convention Audiences and Popular Occasions: 

The Personal Element 

Professional Vitality 

Education for Efficiency 

The School, The Home, and The Neighborhood 
Specific Educational Topics: 

The Latest in English Teaching 

The Latest in School Equipment 

The Latest in Rural Schools 


Mr. Winship will be available this year for lectures in every State in the Union. 


Address: C. W, SOUTHWORTH, 6 Beacon Street, - Boston 





